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ARTICLE I. 


INSPIRATION. 
[Delivered before The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, July 17, 1882.] 
By GEORGE T. LApD, D.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale College. 


E have defined the specific idea of biblical revelation as 

being that of a divine self-communication in an historic 
process of redemption. This process, primarily considered, is 
historic and objective, and consists in placing within the world 
of history those factors which are fitted to make God known as 
the Redeemer of mankind. But this objective and historic 
process demands, as its complement and means of realizing 
itself, a corresponding spiritual and subjective process. For 
revelation is not actualized or completed until man, the subject 
of revelation, is reached. It implies not simply an object and 
an agent of revelation, but also a subject to whom, and within 
whom, it takes place. In other words, there must be an actual 
making of God known as the Redeemer within human con- 
sciousness, in order that this revelation may be accomplished. 
Human consciousness must, then, be ethically and spiritually 
quickened as a subjective process corresponding to the more 
purely objective and historic process of revelation. As we have 
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before said: ‘‘ Objective revelation does not attain its own final 
purpose, unless it realize itself in a subjective and spiritual 
process. There can be no revelation as a process of history 
without an inspired community to receive, foster, test, and 
appreciate it.” It is to this subjective and spiritual process 
which goes on in the inspired community that we now direct 
our attention. 

The only tenable conception of inspiration is that which 
makes it a personal transaction, as to the nature and result of 
which we have clear light only by viewing the two personalities 
involved in the transaction. These personalities are, of course, 
always two spirits, the Infinite and Eternal Divine Spirit, and 
the spirit of man made in the image of God and made for re- 
ceiving the spiritual self-communications of God. We must, 
then, approach the idea of inspiration by considering the idea 
of the agent of all inspiration, which is that of a personal, 
spiritual, and divine principle known as the Holy Spirit. And 
that idea of this Holy Spirit which gives us the true idea of 
inspiration is the biblical rather than any theological or specu- 
lative idea. To a brief presentation of the biblical idea the fol- 
lowing three remarks are fitly preliminary: 

1. There must be some special reason, either doctrinal or 
historical, or both, why the work of inspiration is in the Bible 
referred to the my or zvedyua, Spirit of God, rather than simply 


to God, or the Logos, or vows, Reason of God. The two concep- 
tions of Logos and Spirit, as media of divine communications, 
personifications of divine rational and spiritual powers, and, 
finally, personal divine energies, develop together through the 
entire course of biblical revelation. At times they seem to con- 
verge and even unite in the same conception; as, for example, 
when we are told in Psalm, xxxiii, 6, that the heavens were 
made by ¢he word of the Lord and by ¢he spirit of his mouth. 
The wonderful effect’ which the biblical conception has wrought 
upon the meaning of the Greek word zvebdpa, spirit, its frequent 
use in the biblical books, and the comparative neglect of that 
word vovs, reason, which the classic Greek so fitly glorified, are 
among the most remarkable phenomena in biblical linguistics. 
The classic Greek would scarcely have known what to make of 
the phrase 10 zvedua Tob Osod, the spirit of God; while the 
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phrase 6 vovs rod Oeod, the reason of God, would scarcely 
conform to the biblical conception or usage. 

Without attempting to explicate the more exact meanings 
which are concealed in such a use of terms, we need only re- 
mark this: The fundamental conception of a divine spirit is 
that of a personal and self-communicating energy; God, re- 
garded and known as revealing and communicating himself in 
history, as Spirit. The conception is peculiarly biblical. Not 
even Plato seemed able to conceive of a divine spiritual energy 
as giving force and law and goal to the history of the world. 
The conception itself implies such insight into the supernatural 
presence and force of sacred history as can come only through 
revelation and inspiration. The idea of a Holy Spirit, as pre- 
sented in the Bible, brings God before us in the form of a per- 
sonal energy who penetrates and moulds the entire historic 
process of redemption. The.corresponding subjective process 
is then fitly called inspiration, and referred to the same personal 
and spiritual energy. 

2. The two characteristics of sensuousness and manifoldness 
belong to the biblical conception of a Holy Spirit. What I 
have ventured to call the characteristic of sensuousness belongs 
preéminently to the Old Testament representations. By this 
characteristic the spiritual energy of Jehovah is brought into 
definite relations with the concrete existences and concrete facts 
of history. It is especially opposed to that cold deistic notion 
of God’s being and activities which gives him no place in human 
passion or human art; and which regards the world as a 
machine rather than as an organism interpenetrated, filled and 
moved with divine spiritual life. This conception is, as Acker- 
mann has said, that of some kind of perpetuum mobile. It can- 
not, however, be properly represented under the thin and evan- 
escent terms of much so-called theology. But we agree with 
the author just quoted in the opinion: “It is more than prob- 
able that the Indians in North America, when they pray to the 
Great Spirit, conceive by this of something more sensible and 
more alive than many of our preachers and writers of religious 
books, when they with great pathos style God a Spirit.” 

It is simple truth of criticism that the conception which cor- 
responds to the biblical word wvedpa, spirit, like that which 
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corresponds to the classic Greek word voids, reason, was devel. 
oped from the physical and sensuous side. But this fact is not 
to the detriment, it is rather to the immeasurable benefit of the 
conception. A free and boundless divine energy enters into the 
concrete affairs of every-day human life. It moulds nature on 
man’s behalf. It moves upon and dwells within man for his 
intellectual and moral quickening and purifying. It works all 
things which require the indwelling presence and power of a 
supernatural energy. 

Hence the second characteristic of the biblical conception of 
the Holy Spirit, viz. its manifoldness. How, indeed, could this 
spiritual energy be effective in human history without being 
manifold? If all the members of the great spiritual organism 
were moved and moulded alike, where were the body? Artis- 
tic skill, wisdom, and mental quickening, prophetic insight and 
foresight, true sense for the supernatural in nature and history, 
moral purifying, knowledge of that hitherto hidden mystery 
which Christ conveys and is ;—these are all, according to the 
biblical conception, fruits of the manifold activity of that one 
and the same Spirit. It is this manifoldness of the biblical con- 
ception of the Divine Spirit, with its range and variety of applica- 
tions, which enables us to speak of the Bible in general as the- 
opneustic or inspired. We cannot, in faithfulness to historical 
truth, consider all its portions as covered by this one predicate 
in the same specific sense which belongs to some of them, or 
indeed in any one sense. It is, in general, a theopneustic 
book,—the fruit of this spiritual process which has accompanied 
the objective and historical process of revelation. 

3. Some more limited and specific conception of inspiration 
is needed, if we are to speak of the relations which exist between 
Spirit and Bible as in any way special and unique. That which 
distinguishes the Bible from all other books is, indeed, not 
solely, nor chiefly, its inspiration in the technical sense which 
the old orthodoxy invented for the term. Its unique character 
and peerless value do not depend upon its being, as to inspira- 
tion, specifically distinct from all other written expressions of 
divine truth. They depend rather upon its historical qualities 
and historical position in the divine self-revelation of redemp- 
tion. These qualities and this position, however, render its re- 
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lations to the great historical work of the Divine Spirit special 
and unique. The spiritual process which has accompanied the 
process of historical revelation, as its subjective condition and 
correlate, and which came to its culmination in Christ and in 
the founding of the Christian Church, has produced the Word 
of God. This Word of God, scripturally fixed in the biblical 
writings, is therefore entitled to be called, in a specific meaning 
of the terms, theopneustic, or inspired. It may be ascribed in 
a special and unique way to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
because it is the result of a process of revelation and inspiration 
wrought by this Spirit for the redemption of mankind. 

After these preliminary remarks we are the better prepared 
to consider the nature of inspiration as a transaction in which 
two spiritual personalities are involved. God is a Spirit; and 
man is made a spirit in the image of God. Hence the possi- 
bility of a communication of the divine life in human moral and 
religious self-consciousness ;—the possibility of revelation and 
spiritual communion of man with God. 

The Bible ascribes manifold activities to God as Spirit. The 
conception of God as Creator and Lord of life is mediated in 
a general way, according to the Old Testament, by the concep- 
tion of his Spirit. The Spirit hovers over the waters at crea- 
tion, is the source of life and the immanent cause of its continu- 
ance in both man and beast. In man this Spirit becomes aspirit of 
courage in battle, cunning in workmanship, skill in poetry, song, 
and the interpretation of dreams, wisdom in counsel, rulership, 
and judgment in a king. More especially is the Spirit of 
Jehovah represented as the source of an ethically right spirit in 
man: it isa spirit of holiness. It is the medium through which 
the prophet receives his communications from God, the vehicle 
of divine revelation. A certain diffusiveness belongs to its very 
nature; it is shed abroad, imparted unto, poured out upon, the 
minds and hearts of men and of communities. This diffusive- 
ness abounds to the advantage of the entire theocratic com- 
munity; but the joy of Hebrew prediction is in the thought 
that in coming time the fulness of the gift shall extend to all 
classes, grades, and members of the religious community, in a 
more marvellous way. 

The same God whom Jesus at one time presents as 6 Gav 
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natnp, the living Father, at another he declares to be distinc- 
tively Spzrizt, rvetipua. This declaration has a theological sig- 
nificance which covers all the distinctive features of the New 
Testament dispensation. As the author of spiritual and eternal 
life in the believing community, and, through its offices, in the 
world at large, God is, and becomes known as being, a Spirit 
preéminently. The Evangelists represent Jesus as begotten by 
the Spirit, endued with the Spirit, led and sustained in his min- 
istry by the Spirit. From the later advanced point of view, as 
occupied especially by Paul, Christ himself appears as the life- 
giving ethical power, and is declared to de the Spirit: the in- 
dwelling of Christ and of the Spirit is one and the same potency 
of a new life. The sending of the Spirit by the Risen One and 
his coming is equivalent to the personal reappearance and 
presence of Christ himself. The new birth of the Christian be- 
liever is effected by this personal and spiritual agency; by it, 
also, the perfection in all gifts and graces of the life into which 
the soul is then born. The donative work of the Spirit dis- 
tributes the several offices and equipments of that spiritual or- 
ganism which is the Christian Church. For this Church is 
preéminently the kingdom of the Holy Ghost. In one word, 
the work of the Divine Spirit is presupposed and implied in 
every movement for the founding and developing of the King- 
dom of Redemption upon earth. Inspiration, in the only true 
and comprehensive, yet specific, sense of the term, is the result 
in man’s spirit of that activity of the Divine Spirit which accom- 
panies all the historical process of the self-revelation of God as 
the Redeemer of mankind. 

But God is only one of the two personal beings concerned in 
those spiritual transactions which we call revelation and inspira- 
tion. These transactions are between persons: they involve the 
conception of another and finite personality regarded as set 
over against God. To such transactions the second party must 
be that kind of free and self-conscious individuality (Firsich- 
sein) which can properly be called personality. Only such a 
being has capacity for revelation, or for that knowledge of God 
which the self-revealing Infinite Spirit produces in the finite 
spirit. Only such a being has the capacity for receiving those 
ethical and spiritual impressions and changes in which inspira- 
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tion essentially consists. In the higher use of the word, it is 
only spirits that can be inspired. The constitution of man, as 
the subject of revelation and inspiration, must be considered, 
then, as giving certain necessary conditions to both those his- 
torical and spiritual processes of which we have already spoken, 
For the Word of God is not simply from God to man; it is 
known to be from God only as it is in man; it has no reality 
except as it is wrought out in the human mind and in human 
history. The conditions of this word must, then, come from 
the constitution of that being within whom, by the activity of 
the powers belonging to him, it is inspired. 

The central and controlling element of such a conception of 
man as shall make him the fit subject of revelation and inspira- 
tion is to be found in the biblical doctrine of man as aspirit. It 
has been truly said by Cremer that we: owe the conception of 
human spirit, like that of spirit in general, to Sacred Scripture. 
As in classic Greek it is the vots, reason, so in biblical lan- 
guage it is the wvebdpua, spirit, which makes man to be man. In 
illustrating the truth of this statement, we need not enter into 
the mysteries of so-called biblical psychology. We need not 
attempt to decide upon the true one among the many distinc- 
tions which have been made between soul and spirit, heart and 
spirit, heart and soul. The customary use of or zvedpa, 
spirit, emphasizes the religious nature and relations of man, as 
referred to their origin in, and likeness to, the Divine Spirit. 
The question whether the biblical psychology conceives of the 
human spirit as belonging to human nature fer se, has been often 
raised and variously answered. It has been denied by Holstens, 
Weiss, and others, that the Pauline anthropology means to 
ascribe a human spirit as belonging to the very constitution 
of man. It has been maintained by Hofmann and others, that 
man’s spirit is but the indwelling in man of the Spirit of God. 
But the biblical view is rather,on the whole, that the spirit 
which God gave to man at his creation becomes man’s own, the 
centre of his personality as man. 

As being, then, in fact and by his very constitution, spirit, 
biblical revelation regards man as the subject of revelation and 
inspiration. For the Divine Spirit can communicate itself to the 
finite spirit in an ethical way. As spirit, man is fitted to live in 
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a life which reaches through the things of sense and time: he 
can call God Father, and himself be called, not simply a creature, 
but also a child, of God. In Christianity, the life which effects 
changes in the entire nature of man is imparted to, and lodged 
in, the spirit of man. The New Testament anthropology pre- 
pares the way for the doctrine of inspiration: it is theopneustic 
throughout. The possession by man of a spirit, and the realizing 
of his destiny by having his spirit possessed by the Divine Spirit, 
gives to the communion of God with man, both its psychological 
ground and its actual existence. Even the difference of rela- 
tions between man and God which is shown by the teachings of 
the Old Testament and those of the New, has been summarized 
by Zezschwitz in the contrast between the two Greek words 
avevuatagopos and zvevparixos: in the Old Testament, the 
nation as a whole, and especially in the person of certain selected 
members of the theocratic community, is made the Jdcarer, or 
recipient, of spzritual influences, while in the New Testament the 
Spirit so dwells in the individual member of the religious com- 
munity as to become wnzttcd, as it were, with his spirit, and so 
man becomes sfzrztual. It is, then, as himself a spirit that man 
can so receive the Divine Spirit as to be inspired. In other 
words, the possession and exercise of a spiritual constitution is 
a necessary condition of inspiration. 

As the steadfast law, or limiting condition, of inspiration, we 
may, then, announce the following: Since the contents of reve- 
lation must become the contents of human consciousness, the 
laws of the human consciousness furnish the necessary conditions 
of inspiration. We cannot, indeed, deduce the contents of reve- 
lation from the evolution, or necessary working, of the human 
consciousness. This would be to make revelation nothing more 
than the natural working of the human faculties; and this would 
be to deny the reality both of revelation and inspiration. But, 
on the other hand, there can be no revelation accomplished 
which is not within a mind; and whatever is revealed to mind 
must be known in accordance with the laws of human conscious- 
ness. We may argue this conclusion from the general analogy 
of the divine operations: In the revelation of his truth, and in 
his inspiration of his prophet, God will respect the constitution 
of the mind and heart which He has himself bestowed. Wehave 
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previously seen that God does not turn back, or break up, nature 
in order to work a miracle in the midst of her natural activities. 
He will not overthrow the fabric of human nature when He 
supernaturally produces effects in the midst thereof. 

But if the theological point of view enables us to affirm the 
probability, the psychological enables us to assert the necessity, 
that the laws of human consciousness shall be considered as fur- 
nishing the limits and conditions of inspiration. It is not the 
work of inspiration to depress, but rather to elevate, the faculties 
of man: not to kill but to make alive does the Spirit of God 
enter the spirit of man. It is, therefore, one of the characteristic 
differences between biblical revelation and the theophanies of 
heathenism, that the former results in placing within the thought 
of the race certain contents of truth, which are more and more 
clearly defined in the moral and religious consciousness of men. 
And it is characteristic of biblical inspiration that it does not 
obscure and confuse, or abolish, human self-consciousness, as 
does the inspiration of the heathen mantic. 

It is true of all the objective elements which together make 
up revelation, objectively considered, that they can become ele- 
ments of revelation only so fast and so far as they furnish con- 
tent to the human consciousness. We cannot, then, with strict 
accuracy follow the language of Rothe (in his Zur Dogmatzk), 
and speak as though revelation could be independent of its being 
recognized as revelation. There is no single act of revelation 
consummated which is not consummated within some thinking 
spirit. And this consummation of revelation within a thinking 
spirit involves a subjective process which is inspiration, or the 
divine act in quickening, illumining, elevating and purifying, 
the powers of that spirit. But, this is only to say, in another 
form, that the laws of human consciousness furnish the necessary 
conditions for revelation and inspiration. The miracle is a reve- 
lation of God only as it is apprehended and interpreted by an 
ethical and religious consciousness thus inspired. Sacred history 
is effective as revelation only when its moral and religious con- 
tent is discerned by some mind with clear and penetrating in- 
sight. The word of God, however it may present itself for rec- 
ognition, must be translated into intuitions and thoughts, or be 
recognized as the cause of feeling and impulse, within the human 
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soul. Even the personality of Christ remains fleshly and exter- 
nal unless made known in and through a process of personal in- 
spiration in the personality of the believer. This is the differ- 
ence of which the Apostle speaks between knowing Christ after 
the flesh and knowing him after the spirit. 

This law extends to all the various faculties which are inspired 
in the process of the divine self-revealing. Senses, intellect, 
sensibilities, ethical and religious powers, can be operated upon 
only in accordance with their fundamental laws. If they are in- 
cited to activity at all, the nature of their activity must be con- 
ditioned upon the constitution and place of each in the human 
system of faculties. If the senses act in revelation and inspi- 
ration, they will act as senses; they will act, that is, as means 
of becoming aware, primarily, only of certain changes in the so- 
called forms of matter, and as conditioned upon the fundamental 
fact that the organs of sense are themselves only a special kind 
of matter, called nervous matter. To havea vision of God or 
of angels, as an effect in the nervous system, would be to see 
some form of so-called matter from which the divine or the an- 
gelic presence might be inferred. To hear the divine voice,in a 
literal sense, could never be anything more than to interpret a 
certain affection of the nervous organism as originating in a 
divine act of causation. Memory of revelation, or inspired 
memory, is always memory. An inspired argument, or infer- 
ence, can never transcend the fundamental laws of the logical 
faculty. 

Especial emphasis must be laid upon the truth that the ethi- 
cal nature of man furnishes certain necessary conditions of reve- 
lation and inspiration, under the general law,—the contents of 
revelation must become the contents of self-consciousness. The 
contents of revelation are preéminently ethico-religious truths: 
they are addressed and fitted to the nature of man as an ethical 
and religious being. But with this truth goes another and kin- 
dred truth: these contents are wrought out within the ethical 
and religious self-consciousness. The truths of biblical revelation 
are not, indeed, the merely natural product of these faculties; 
otherwise, they would not be truths of revelation. But, on the 
other hand, they are truths divinely lodged in, or wrought out 
within, the normal faculties of man’s ethical and religious being. 
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Or, to use terms of the Bible itself, they are fruits of the Divine 
Spirit in the spirit of man. Ethical ideas and impulses, when in- 
spired, are still distinctively e¢izca/ ideas and impulses. So far, 
then, as we can have any psychology of inspiration, it must be a 
sound human psychology. The inspired organs of revelation are 
never more nor less, in their fundamental capacities, than we all 
are. But there being zzspzred organs of revelation involves a 
dynamical influence from the Divine Spirit in quickening, illu- 
mining, elevating, and purifying, the normal spiritual powers. 

It follows from what has just been said that revelation and 
inspiration take place in man as a spiritual unity endowed with 
a multiplicity of correlated powers. The unity of human nature 
is a postulate of the biblical way of regarding man; it is also a 
firmly established conclusion of modern physiological and meta- 
physical psychology. In the realizing of divine revelation as a 
subjective process, the faculties of man must act in unity. In in- 
spiration, these faculties must be affected as a living unity; and 
the object of knowledge in revelation will contain elements, so to 
speak, which are mingled in it from all the activities of the soul. 
Inspired prophetic vision cannot be considered as purely a matter 
of the senses without the intellect, memory, and will; or of any 
of the latter without the codperation of the inner organs of sense. 
Even ecstasy does not remove from its subject the necessity of 
using the powers of reflection, in order to make clear to himself 
the limits and meaning of the intuitions presented before the 
mind in its ecstatic state. How close is this psychological unity, 
and how subtle and manifold are all the relations which bind 
together the various faculties of both body and soul, He knows 
best who best knows man. 

This unity, in accordance with whose conditions inspiration 
takes place, does not, however, exclude a multiplicity and wide 
range of powers. Of all these powers the centre and hearth is 
the ethical personality, that spiritual nature by the possession of 
which man is like God, and communes with God. The inspira- 
tion of conscience, and of the faculties employed in religious in- 
tuition, is necessary, in order that the contents of revelation 
may become the contents of human consciousness. The inspi- 
ration of ¢hese faculties is the controlling fact in the general im- 
pression upon the faculties made by the inspired state. 
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We may, then, still further conclude, that the various faculties 
of man are inspired according to the laws which belong to them, 
in the service of ethical personality, and for the attainment of 
ethico-religious ends. This principle might be illustrated, did 
time permit, by a complete discussion under three divisions, viz., 
Powers of Presentation, Powers of Representation and Reflec- 
tion, Powers of Moral Discrimination and Choice. A few words 
under each one of these heads must, however, suffice. 

1. The Presentations of revelation may take place, either in 
connection with some special activity of the senses, which the 
subject of the activity ascribes to a special cause, or in the form ¥ 
of an inward and more purely mental intuition of truth. In 
some form, the primitive factor of revelation is an intuition: it 
is the presentation before the mind of some object the presence 
of which is ascribed to God as a cause. That the brain and 
nervous system of man, his external and his inner organs of 
sense, are susceptible of being used by the Divine Spirit as the 
instrument of revelation, their use by the indwelling finite spirit 
may suggest. Inspired dreams, visions, and prophetic ecstasy, 
are not, then, contrary to the constitution of man: they may 
rather be considered as analogous to the relations which exist 
between the organism of the mind and both the mind and the 
outside reality. The phenomena of inhibition and innervation 
upon the central organs of sense plainly enough show that, not 
only can the physical stimuli affect these organs from without, 
but also the indwelling spirit from within. We are unable, in- 
deed, in the case of such phenomena to distinguish, by means of 
the phenomena themselves, what must be considered purely 
natural from what may be, in part, referred to a supernatural 
agency. The ultimate test must lie in the nature of the truth 
which is thus alleged to be revealed. But, on the other hand, to 
deny that such physical and mental experiences can be inspired, 
is to go in the face of the plainest facts of daily experience. 
The same general principle governs those presentations of reve- 
lation which we characterize as the more inward and purely 
mental intuition of truth. In general, we cannot deny the truth- 
fulness of Pfleiderer’s declaration: ‘“‘ There arises not a single in- 
tuition or image or cognition in us, as the ready-made product 
of an external cause; but what comes to us from without is only 
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impressions, modes of our excitation, which are first wrought up 
into definite intuitions, images, etc., by the activity of our spirit 
in conformity with its laws.” In the case of all the ordinary 
impressions of sense, the object which the mind perceives'is not 
produced by the combination of merely physical elements. It 
is made up by the mind in accordance with the laws of its own 
activity, but as conditioned upon the way in which the mind is 
excited by the activity of the bodily organs. In the case, then, 
of the so-called prophetic vision, the presentation of the senses 
can be regarded only as means to anend. The senses of the 
prophets are touched zx order that some inner intuition of moral 
and religious truth may take place. But even in the case where 
the intuition does not appear as connected with some marked 
excitement of the bodily organs, it cannot be regarded as some- 
thing manufactured outside of the mind, and then imported into 
it, as itwere, from without. The intuition can arise only by the 
activity of the mind’s self, in accordance with its own laws. As 
an intuition, then, it brings with it its own verification. The in- 
spired soul becomes conscious of itself as impressed with a cer- 
tain form of an inner intuition ; and, as a mental fact, this intui- 
tion brings with itself its own guaranty. But every intuition 
may be accompanied by a conviction as to its own cause. The 
intuitions of revelation are by their subject ascribed intuitively 
to the Divine Spirit as their cause. They are not known as the 
mere result of the normal working of the human faculties; but 
they are accompanied by the conviction that God is their 
cause. The Divine Spirit has wrought within my spirit so that 
I see, with a clear inner intuition, his truth—such is the persua- 
sion of the inspired soul. 

2. But the faculties of Representation and Reflection are also 
involved in the spiritual transactions which we call revelation 
and inspiration. Without memory, imagination, and reasoning, 
revelation cannot take place. The inspiration which is the sub- 
jective condition of revelation operates within these faculties also. 
That imagination, as the creative faculty in man, is unusually 
active and elevated under inspiration, accords with all the phe- 
nomena and the universal belief of the wisest minds. It may 
be regarded as that formative energy which combines and brings 
before the soul the elements of every form of intuition. The 
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language of revelation is to a large extent the expression of a 
kindled imagination: the tendency of inspired souls is to speak 
in glowing and figurative terms. By its rapid and wonderful 
working, the inspired imagination combines the elements of new 
intuitions and old memories into higher forms, which in their 
turn present themselves before the mind as intuitions to be 
ascribed to the gift of God. That memory is employed, with 
due observance of its fundamental laws, by the Spirit of revela- 
tion and inspiration, belongs to the historical nature of revelation 
itself. Only what is remembered of the original intuitions of 
revelation can become of value to the future. The unremem- 
bered portion is for the purposes of history a lost portion. In 
the self-conscious effort to form a record of revelation, memory 
is, of course, a faculty whose due activity is indispensable. But 
furthermore, the organic and gradual nature of revelation cannot 
be preserved without the activity of memory. Thereseems, then, 
a special reason why the promise which our Lord made to his 
disciples should dwell upon the significant fact, that the office of 
the Spirit should be to bring to their remembrance the truth of 
Christ. We cannot say, ona priori grounds, that the merely 
natural memory would be insufficient for the final purpose of 
revelation ; but we can say that the constitution of man is such 
as to involve an inspiration of memory, if there is to be any 
inspiration that shall penetrate and control its varied powers. 
Furthermore, nothing but that abstract and misleading view of 
the nature of man’s faculty of reasoning which has so largely 
prevailed from the days of Aristotle to the present time, could 
lead to the claim of Morell and others—this faculty cannot be- 
come the instrument of revelation, because the logical processes 
never expand the horizon of our mental vision. That which is 
revealed is truth; but it is not truth as made over to man in 
definite propositions fit for syllogistic defence and handling. 
Inspiration neither makes nor changes the logical laws of non- 
contradiction and excluded middle. One does not need special 
revelation to affirm that A is not non-A; nor does it take a seer 
to discover that the conclusion follows from the premises when 
the middle term is properly distributed. But, in this real life of 
inference and opinion regarding moral and religious verity, men 
do not deal with counters, and letters, and abstract terms, such 
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as may be readily brought under the dictum de omni ct nullo. In 
morals and religion, as in all other cases of interest to conduct, 
we do not get the terms of our syllogisms thus clearly stated for 
us. We rather find them as mingled with many guesses and 
opinions; we are glad enough, forsooth! to get suggestions 
which will lead us near to one of the higher forms of probability. 
And to affirm that God cannot so move upon the mind of man 
as to lead him, along the normal lines of his own intellectual 
activity, from a principle to its true application, from a general 
law to a particular case made known as coming under the law, 
is to affirm that God cannot do for man what men daily do for 
one another. Butthe purely deductive process does not exhaust 
the capacity of the human intellect. For man’s reasoning is 
never purely deductive. Induction blends with deduction ina 
process, which defines the truth with the more accuracy, the 
more perfectly both of its elements are blended in it. But sug- 
gestion, the flash of truth inward upon the mind, when a great 
principle is first seen as it stands illustrated in one application 
of it, is the essence of induction. Therefore induction affords 
us one of the happiest and most nearly complete analogies be- 
tween the activity of the mental powers of genius and the activ- 
ity of inspiration. 

3. In inspiration the Moral and Free Activity of man is pen- 
etrated and filled with the moral and free activity of God. If 
we use the term conscience, in its strictest meaning, and as 
denoting the faculty of cognition when occupied with ethical 
ideas and judgments, we must find in it the special organ and 
seat of the divine activity in revelation. But if we include also 
under this term those original feelings and impulses which we 
call ethical, we have in them the special organ and seat of inspi- 
ration. Man’s moral freedom before the moral personality of 
God is the door by which the Divine Spirit wills to enter the 
human spirit. Man becomes recipient of the divine self-revela- 
tion by the highest exercise of his own activity. That God 
should be so in man, when revealing himself to man, as that 
man shall be most free in yielding himself most fully to God, is 
only the highest form of the mystery of human freedom. Man 
is not, then, best made subject of inspiration by stripping him 
of his selfhood and laying him passive under the divine hand. 
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His passivity in inspiration is the passivity of receptivity, the 
activity which belongs to the self-submission of faith. Just as 
the guasiz-ethical receptivity of the investigator of the truth of 
physics is an activity, and a condition of the most fruitful activity, 
so the spiritual receptivity of faith is an inspired activity, and a 
condition of receiving truth through revelation and inspiration. 
Fidelity, truth in the inward parts, is also an ethical act or state 
which is the requisite of revelation, and may be the result of 
inspiration. 

From the foregoing statement we derive as our next principle, 
the following: In all individual instances of revelation and in- 
spiration, the individuality of the subject of revelation and inspi- 
ration must be taken into the account. In biblical revelation 
the circumstances, connections, and individual characteristics of 
each prophet and apostle furnish grounds for various types, de- 
grees, and grades of inspiration. The class characteristics of 
the Hebrew mind furnish certain conditions to the nature of 
the inspiration of the Old Testament. The revelation of the 
Old Testament is not less truly Hebraic because it is really 
revelation and has elements which expand into the univer- 
sality of Christianity. The inspiration of the Hebrew pro- 
phet did not eradicate his race characteristics. ‘“ Arabic life,” 
says Renan following Lassen, “is a succession of hates and ven- 
geances.” It isto thissame Semitic intensity that we owe the 
characteristics of the inspired hatred of unrighteousness and the 
inspired passion of devotion to Jehovah, which flame and breathe 
through so many of the Hebrew writings. To the same cause 
do we also owe some of the characteristic imperfections and 
exaggerations to be met with in these writings. That “superior 
instinct” and “special sense’’ for religion which Renan ascribes 
to the Semitic peoples is by no means unconnected with the 
inspiration which gave to the world the Hebrew monotheism. 
The natural race characteristics do not account for the mono- 
theism, but they are the explanation of the special form taken 
by the inspiration which brought this monotheism forth. That 
this law was not set aside by the revelation of Christianity, all 
the phenomena of the New Testament most clearly evince. 
But the mental constitution of its teachers and writers unites 
with the changed character of the revelation to make the New 
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Testament the bearer of universal religious truth to mankind. 
The same spiritual life prepared the organs of the New Testa- 
ment revelation which through them brought its eternal truths 
to man. But the geniality of each mind, considered as receptive 
of the new and universal ideas, bears some pretty definite pro- 
portion to the amount of such ideas sent into the world by each 
mind. To these complex relations of the individual to his place 
and work in the one great scheme of divine self-revelation do we 
owe in part the differences in type which belong to the different 
views of the person of Christ and to the different presentations 
of the one great Christian system of truths. Under the same 
principle must we also bring those minute differences which 
concern the individual shadings and turns of thought and the 
minuter differences of language—the style in the widest extent 
of the term—which are shown in the oral or written expressions 
of inspired minds. 

In general, we conclude, then, that the finite spirit, the second 
personality in this personal transaction of revelation and inspi- 
ration, furnishes the conditions which determine the mode in 
which the Divine Spirit shall carry out within the human con- 
sciousness, and within human history, the ends of God’s self- 
communication for the redemption of mankind. 

The inspiration which gives to the biblical writings their spe- 
cific claim to the title “ inspired”’ may now be considered in its 
relations to biblical revelation. With the inspiration of the 
Bible, in the meaning of the term which obtained without dis- 
pute in Protestant theology from the close of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth centuries, we might properly give our- 
selvesno concern. It hasto be considered rather as a matter of 
historical interest than of dogmatic validity. With this so-called 
“old orthodoxy,” vevelatio, was the supernatural and immediate 
making known, to the writers of the Bible, of things before un- 
known. Jnspiratio was the supernatural and immediate infusion 
of things, both known and unknown, into the minds of the 
authors of Sacred Scripture, in their act of constructing the bib- 
lical books. Revelation in this sense appertained, indeed, only 
to the writers of Sacred Scripture, but it might take place either 
before, or at the time of, their writing. Inspiration, in the spe- 
cific sense, never took place except in connection with the com- 
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position of Sacred Scripture. It was always and specifically ad 
scribendum and in scribendo. It wasto be conceived of as either 
a verbal dictation or a suggestion of words, which renders the 
writers as the passive organs, the pens, the amanuenses of the 
Holy Spirit. It covered and guaranteed all the contents, of 
every kind and in every detail, of the biblical books. This 
view really.destroys the vitality and vital organic relation of 
revelation and inspiration. It withdraws from consideration 
the nature of the human personality; for it considers this per- 
sonality only as the most convenient kind of instrumentality, a 
writing-machine of God. 

On the other hand, the nature of inspiration, and its relation 
to revelation, may be totally misconceived when seen from an 
opposite point of view. The agent, the subject, and the final 
purpose of revelation are the considerations which enable us to 
fix, so far as is possible, the nature of inspiration. Without 
inspiration, revelation cannot complete itself, cannot become a 
divine self-communication actually realized. For inspiration is 
the subjective condition of revelation. The truth is very nearly 
expressed by this declaration of Dorner: “ Revelation, becom- 
ing imparted to the spirit (of man) is, so far as its form is con- 
cerned, inspiration.”’ But, inasmuch as we use the word reve- 
lation in two principal meanings, as objective and as subjective, 
it becomes difficult to distinguish inspiration from the latter use 
of the word revelation. To the mind of the recipient, that 
alone is a revelation which has already become known; and the 
divine activity in making that which is divine known to man is 
an act of divine self-revelation. But since this divine act takes 
place within the mind of man, and is conditioned upon the laws 
of the mind, the form in which it takes place is a spiritual activ- 
ity produced by God: the act, that is to say, is, as to its form, 
inspiration. Can we, then, distinguish between revelation, in 
its subjective meaning and aspect, and inspiration which is, 
according to the statement made above, the subjective condi- 
tion of revelation? We may thus distinguish only if we remem- 
ber that the distinction is largely one of emphasis and formal 
expression. We may distinguish in the following three particu- 
lars: a. The word revelation, even in its subjective use, lays 
emphasis upon knowledge rather than upon the feelings and 
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practical activities of religion. Revelation is, then, a divine 
work which is regarded as taking place in the faculties of knowl- 
edge, and as resulting in the making known of truth to its 
recipient. Inspiration relates to all the faculties of man, and 
emphasizes especially the ethical faculties of faith and self-sur- 
render. But, inasmuch as the Holy Spirit is the personal prin- 
ciple of all truth, and especially of all truth concerning God as 
the Redeemer and concerning his work in the Kingdom of 
Redemption, to have this Spirit is to be inspired with insight 
into the truth. & The word revelation lays emphasis upon a 
product rather than upon a process considered as a kind of 
recipiency, or activity, of the human mind. The process of 
revelation issues in something made known. But the process 
of inspiration is not spoken of as leaving a concrete objective 
product, which may itself be called an inspiration. The word 
inspiration lays the emphasis upon the manner in which the 
human faculties operate. But, as soon as we introduce the idea 
of the final purpose of inspiration, we are apt to be brought 
around again to the idea of revelation. “ Inspiration according 
to the biblical conceptions,” says Ackermann, “is to be thought 
of as a vivifying and animating influence upon the spiritual 
nature of man, by which its activity and susceptibility are extra- 
ordinarily elevated, so that what otherwise would lie outside of 
its circle of vision, and be dark and concealed, appears clear to 
the inner power of perception, as though made its subject and 
content.” c¢. Once more, revelation lays emphasis upon the 
permanent and organic factors in the spiritual process. Inspira- 
tion, regarded merely as a certain state or activity of the human 
faculties under divine spiritual influence, does not necessarily 
produce an abiding word of God. Inthe more general sense 
of the term inspiration—a sense, however, perfectly well author- 
ized by abundant biblical usage—every human spirit is inspired 
whenever it enters into any communion with the Spirit of God. 
The human spirit cannot go out of itself in order to commune 
with the Divine Spirit. It carries within itself neither the inde- 
pendent impulse nor the independent power to exercise such 
communion. There can be such spiritual communion only when 
the Divine Spirit moves upon the human spirit so as to reveal 
within it the divine presence. For this reason, inspiration is a 
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constant experience of the community of believers in their com. 
munion with God. It is, however, the divine communication of 
the permanent truths of the Kingdom of Redemption, in an 
organic way, to the writers of the Bible, which gives to these 
writers their unique place in the offices of this Kingdom. In 
other words, when we wish to characterize the permanent and 
organic factors in the Bible, we refer them to the work of the 
Spirit of revelation within the personality of its authors. 

Revelation and inspiration, as the subjective condition of 
revelation, are factors of the Word of God. The specific nature 
of that inspiration which is the subjective condition of biblical 
revelation, and which is, therefore, the predicate of the entire 
true Word of God, may be further defined, in conclusion, by 
the following statement of particulars. The proofs of this state- 
ment lie only partially in the views of the supernatural, of reve- 
lation, and of inspiration in general, which have preceded it. 
They also largely consist in the results of an extended inductive 
examination of all the claims, and of all the principal classes of 
the phenomena, of the Bible. The proofs, then, so far as they 
have not already been introduced cannot be given; and the 
statement must be given, separated in part from its proofs, and 
left to prove itself, or to fail of credence, according to the test- 
ing of the reader. 

1. Inspiration, in the primary and only strictly appropriate 
meaning of the word, applies to personality. For this reason 
does Dorner justly complain of the older theory of supernatu- 
ralism, because it violently sundered the divine activity in the 
composition of the Scriptures from inspiration in its original 
meaning, according to which not books, but men, are inspired. 
Inspiration involves the codperation of two spiritual and per- 
sonal agencies, of an imparting and inspiring Divine Spirit, and 
a recipient yet active human spirit. Books and writings can no 
more than stocks and stones be of themselves inspired. The 
predicate of inspiration can, then, be applied to the immediate 
product of inspired personal activity, to the Divine Word, only 
in a secondary and derived meaning. Of an inspiration which 
can be thought of as detached from personality, or regarded as 
ad scribendum or in scribendo, neither the claims of the Bible, nor 
any tenable dogmatics, give us any account. 
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2. Inspiration is preéminently an ethical affair. This we must 
affirm, whether we consider chiefly its product in revelation, its 
final purpose in the Kingdom of Redemption, the pre-condi- 
tions in its recipient which limit its existence and completeness, 
or the nature and activity of the faculties which are most influ- 
entially affected by it. 

3. Inspiration is dynamical, and therefore involves the illum- 
ining, purifying, and quickening, by the Divine Spirit, of all those 
mental faculties of man which enter into the work of revelation. 
The general conception of inspiration is that of a divine influ- 
ence, coming like breath or wind, or some other fluid, into the 
soul of man, and producing there a transforming effect. God’s 
Spirit is regarded as operating within man’s spirit, to awaken, 
quicken, enliven, elevate, illumine, and instruct, the faculties. 
The man is therefore to be spoken of as moved, or breathed 
upon, or taught, or made wise, by God. Its phenomena do not 
comprise anything within the mind which is foreign to the mind’s 
own powers: they consist solely in the unusual form or energy 
of the activity of normal mental powers. Inspiration is, then, 
to be conceived of as dynamical rather than as constructive, 
mechanical, or merely regulative. What might be called a regu- 
lative divine influence does indeed enter into that complex men- 
tal condition which we call inspiration; but, as distinguished 
from the dynamical, the regulative is only the providential ac- 
tivity of the Holy Spirit. To Providence we are to ascribe 
much of that specific divine influence which the older theology 
made an integral part of inspiration under the term zmpulsus ad 
scribendum. But, if the divine activity in inspiration is more 
and higher than that which is merely regulative, it is less, though 
not ethically lower, than the mechanical, or constructive. A 
purely mechanical theory of inspiration is such a self-contradict- 
ory and absurd theory that it cannot even be put into terms 
which will represent it to the human mind. All such theories, 
however, as unduly emphasize the passivity of the mind under 
inspiration, and repress its activity according to its own laws, 
may be called more or less mechanical. They all speak of in- 
spiration as though God could treat the human mind like a ma- 
chine. To such theories expressions which exalt the passivity 
of the writers of Scripture are favorite—as, for example, “ nota- 
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ries,” “secretaries,” “pens,” “reeds,” “lyres,” and even “ writ- 
ing-tablets.” In all the earlier history of the Christian Church 
these expressions must generally be understood as figurative, 
and not as intended to be constructive of dogma; but in the 
post-Reformation era these expressions are distinctly put forth 
as having a dogmatic significance. The theory of this era, with 
the remnants of it which survived in many quarters to the pres- 
ent day, is, then, especially entitled to the title “ mechanical.” 
But the mechanical theory makes at least two false and destruc- 
tive assumptions. It assumes that inspiration consists wholly 
in being acted upon, in being passive while an impression is 
produced upon the mind as it were from without. It also as- 
sumes that a ready-made product of truth, formally expressed 
in language, is by divine miraculous action imported into the 
mind. Nor is inspiration constructive; as it imparts no new 
faculty, it causes no specifically different activity of any faculty. 
Memory is still memory: intellect is still intellect. The rela- 
tions of brain and mind in prophetic ecstasy are the same which 
are partially familiar to all students of the frequent phenomena 
of ecstasy in many places and times. But inspiration is dynam- 
ical. It involves the illumining, purifying, and quickening of 
all the mental powers which enter into the work of revelation ; 
because man, as a spiritual unity, is inspired in order that he 
may receive the self-communication of God. 

4. Inspiration involves, then, not only the recipiency of faith, 
but also the activity of all man’s correlated powers. The recip- 
iency of faith is not passivity; on the contrary, it involves the 
highest kind of ethical activity. The imparting of truth re- 
quires not only the activity of the spirit which imparts, but also 
of the spirit to which the truth is imparted. The relation of 
God to man in inspiration no more admits of pure passivity in 
the latter than—to use a figure of speech which Mehring has 
wrought out at some length—the relation of teacher to pupil. 

5. Ecstasy is not the sole, nor even the typical form of bibli- 
cal inspiration. The view maintained by Hengstenberg, and 
even the modified view of E. Graf, which make ecstasy the only 
condition of biblical revelation, quite breaks down. But the 
truth is rather as H. Schultz states it: ‘“‘ As prose out of poetry, 
so certainly has the quiet utterance of truth come out of the 
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disturbed, the clear inspiration of God from the passionate trans- 
port.” The peculiar phenomena of ecstasy, instead of serving 
as they once did to authenticate by their peculiarity the inspired 
condition of the subject of ecstasy, now serve rather to embar- 
rass the proof. For the condition of ecstasy is not confined to 
the sphere of religious excitement; and, as an excitement, it is 
not confined to any religion alone. Physiologically considered, 
it consists in the suspension of the external organs of sense as 
susceptible to external excitement, and in the greatly increased, 
and even the diseased, activity of the inner organs of imagina- 
tion and sense. Psychically considered, it is an intense and con- 
centrated activity of the mind upon some one object of contem- 
plation, which has absorbed the mind in its use of these inner 
organs of imagination and sense. It is not, then, in itself con- 
sidered a state of inspiration at all. It is only when the object 
upon which the contemplation is concentrated is a real object 
of revelation that ecstasy becomes a state of inspiration. 

6. Inspiration varies, according to the personality, circum- 
stances, and position and office in the Kingdom of Redemption, 
of its subject. That the inspiration of different persons will 
differ in the degree and mode of its manifestation is a corollary 
from the general truth which makes it a truly personal affair. 
There are various grades, degrees, types, and modes of the one 
Spiritual gift. But the Giver is one; and these differences con 
stitute no specific difference in the one great type which embraces 
them all. 

7. Inspiration also varies in the degree and proportionate 
activity of the faculties involved. We are not, indeed, to speak 
of this variation as though it could be a basis for classifying the 
kinds of inspiration; as, for instance, an inspiration of memory, 
an inspiration of intellect, a verbal inspiration, etc. But it might 
well happen that certain cases of inspiration will cause us to lay 
emphasis upon the exalted and quickened condition of some of 
the faculties; and certain other cases upon the same condition 
in other of the faculties. In the case of the Fourth Gospel, we 
have especial emphasis laid upon the inspired insight which was 
born of long reflection upon matters of personal experience, so 
dear and impressive as were the words and deeds of Christ to 
the author of this Gospel. Manifestly not by any sudden seiz- 
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ure, but by the continued and gentle pressure of the indwelling 
Holy Spirit, all the contemplative powers of the author have 
been raised to their divine exaltation and purity. How differ- 
ent, however, the case of the Afocalypse, with its constant suc- 
cession of visions seen in ecstasy, and its relative depression and 
disuse of all the quieter contemplative powers. 

8. Inspiration involves an effect upon the powers of utter- 
ance, but is not verbal in the technical sense of the term. The 
former theory of verbal inspiration cannot stand for a moment 
against an inductive doctrine of the nature of Sacred Scriptures. 
Nor can we approve the substitute which Philippi has ventured 
in the shape of a Word-inspiration which is still not an inspira- 
tion of the words. Nor is the more careful statement of Beck 
sufficiently accurate: ‘“‘ The welding of word with thing, of state- 
ment with content, in the one production of the Spirit of reve- 
lation, lies in the very nature of the case.” And yet the funda- 
mental psychological truth which underlies the theory of Phi- 
lippi is undoubted in its application to the case. Thought, the 
content of truth, and inner language as the form of thought, 
cannot be separated. We cannot conceive of inspiration as not 
involving the faculties of language. Precisely to what degree, 
and in what form the supernatural and spiritual inworkiag may 
be detected in the language of the inspired, is a matter for de- 
vout and fruitful linguistic research. 

g. Inspiration is not infallibility. Indeed the older form of 
the theory of infallibility follows from the same assumptions, 
made on false grounds of the necessities of faith, which vitiated 
its conceptions of the nature of inspiration and revelation. 

10. In inspiration, the point and kind of union between natu- 
ral and supernatural, and the modus operandi, are concealed and 
mysterious; but inspiration is not therefore incredible or irra- 
tional. That the precise point and kind of union, which takes 
place between the divine energy and the activities of the human 
spirit, should remain concealed, is accordant with all the analo- 
gies of experience. Precisely how and where physical forces 
unite, or are correlated and conserved, we do not know. What 
appears is ever phenomena; and the real forces lie concealed. 
The modus operandi of the causal relation between body and 
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spirit, between God and the world, is as mysterious surely as 
that of the relation between finite spirit and Infinite Spirit. 

11. In inspiration, the content of the inspired consciousness 
is primarily ethico-religious. It is an object of revelation which 
is always primarily ethico-religious. 

12. Inspiration, as the subjective condition of biblical reve- 
lation and the predicate of the Word of God, is speczfically the 
same illumining, quickening, elevating, and purifying work of 
the Holy Spirit as that which goes on in the persons of the en- 
tire believing community. Biblical inspiration as a predicate of 

the Word of God is specifically that divine spiritual activity 
within man which is the subjective condition of the biblical reve- 
lation. That which distinguishes the authors of Sacred Scrip- 








ture from the other members of this community is more im- 
portant, and, historically considered, more fundamental, than a 
difference in the kind of their mental and moral illumining. It 

| is chiefly their unique position, as determined by the divine 


plan, with respect to the historical process of the divine self- 
revelation in redemption. By this position they are divinely 
constituted the guides and founders of the religious community. 
13. But finally, among the various criteria of inspiration, the 
ones which are preéminent and final are found in its product of 
revealed truth as tested by the abiding and yet unfolding relig- 
ious consciousness of the believing community. It is where the 
Bible and the present witness of the Holy Spirit coincide, where 
the word objective is met by the word subjective, that the realm 
of most assured truth is found. For, the ever-living Church of 
God both builds her faith and life upon the ever-living Word of ». 
God, and also discerns, tests, applies, and defends it. ion 

















ARTICLE II. 


THE RECENT SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIETY. 
[Read before The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, January 25th, 1883.] 


By BENJAMIN N. MarrtTIn, D.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in The University of the City of New York. 


HERE always has been a tendency among active minds 
to speculate upon the principles and the progress both of 
society and of government. The subject is sufficiently complex, 
and the field is wide enough, to afford an inexhaustible topic 
for ingenious speculation; and as the speculator is seldom 
called upon to construct a society in harmony with his views, 
he seldom finds any obstacle to his course which boldness and 
ingenuity cannot surmount. 

In our own time, however, this philosophic speculation upon 
society has assumed a peculiar form, and a grave aspect. It is 
largely among the scientific minds that it makes its way. They 
seem to feel themselves emancipated from the common bonds 
of ignorance, and shielded from censure in their utterance of the 
wildest opinions for which they can contrive to find shelter under 
the wing of so-called science. They give free scope, therefore, 
to the imagination, and present sometimes an imposing front to 
the world. 

It is my purpose, at present, to examine briefly some of the 
most prominent of these speculations presented in the name of 
Science, and to ask how far they give us reliable and solid views 
of the facts of Society. 

The first of these great writers whom it is worth our while to 
criticise, is the late Mr. Buckle, the eminent author of Zhe His. 
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tory of Civilization. The philosophical speculations of this 
writer have been given to the world in connection with his his- 
torical account of the literary and scientific development of the 
several European nations. It is impossible to read Mr. Buckle’s 
elaborate presentation of the facts of European literary develop- 
ment without being struck with the immense extent of his read- 
ing, and the significant character of the great body of facts which 
his profound research has brought to light. One cannot but 
feel in perusing the long list of writers—some of them conspicu- 
ous leaders of thought in their day, others simply forgotten 
types of the current tendency of their time—that the author’s 
inexhaustible inquiry has gathered almost everything attainable 
in the history of the last few centuries, which could contribute to 
the formation of a just and philosophic estimate of the charac- 
ter and degree of civilization attained in the countries that he 
has described. One follows him through his array of authors 
and books—discussed with such real learning and independent 
judgment,—with a curiosity that grows to the last. What will 
he make of the facts thus presented? What relative rank will 
he assign to the nations thus described, and the works so com- 
prehensively reviewed ? 

It is in this last particular that Mr. Buckle’s conclusions must 
come under our review. We are chiefly concerned with the 
estimate which he places upon characteristic writers of different 
nations, and the rank assigned them in the scale of civilization. 
This estimate comes most distinctly into view in his compara- 
tive estimate of the civilizations of Spain and Scotland. Each 
of these countries he has pictured in detail, and each furnishes 
abundant material for an estimate. Scotland he paints with 
great vividness, in that career of intellectual progress which so 
held the attention of scholars during the last century. He de- 
scribes the wonderful series of discoveries, by Cullen in medicine, 
by Black in chemistry, by Leslie in his philosophy of heat, by 
Hutton the Scottish pioneer of geology, by John Hunter in 
comparative anatomy, by James Watt in the invention of the 
steam-engine ; and shows how Scottish energy and zeal, and 
Scottish independence of. thought, placed that country for a 
century in the very front of scientific and literary progress, and 
made her the admiration of the world. Rugged and barren in 
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soil, swept by the storms and drenched by the mists of the Ger- 
man Ocean on the east and the Atlantic on the west, poor in 
physical resources, her scanty population had yet fought its way 
to the very front of intellectual progress, and maintained its 
place in the line of scientific advance on a level with the most 
populous and wealthy nations of Europe, for a century. 

Spain, on the other hand, had for centuries been declining. 
The recipient of the vast wealth of America, already free, when 
the other nations of Europe were overwhelmed with feudal des- 
potism, a literary and cultivated nation under Cardinal Ximenes 
and Charles V., when English blank verse had not yet taken its 
shape and Skelton was uttering his barbaric “ yaup” at the court 
of Henry VIII., her fine freedom had perished, the fountains of 
her noble literature had dried up, her vast wealth had given place 
to poverty, her adventurous spirit had decayed and shrunk; and 
nothing remained but a caput mortuum of ignorance and super- 
stition, which not even the proud memory of so many glories 
could excite to any emulation of the noble past. 

The arts in Spain had fallen to the lowest possible depth of 
degradation. In medicine no one in Spain knew how to pre- 
pare the commonest drugs, such as magnesia or Glauber’s salts, 
or the most ordinary preparations of mercury and antimony. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, Spain did not pos- 
sess one practical chemist. No Spaniard could make a map 
of the country: all had to be done by foreigners. The navy 
had fallen into so complete a decay that ships could no longer 
stand the recoil of their own guns; yet “there was no one who 
knew how to build a ship, or to rig it when built. The quick- 
silver mines of Almaden, which Mr. Buckle some what humorous- 
ly informs us produced “mercury of the finest quality,” were 
failing: the silver mines of Guadalcanal, and the cobalt mines of 
Gistau in Aragon, had to be worked by foreigners. The do- 
mestic manufactures of woollens for which Spain had formerly 
been famous, had perished, and the commonest processes were 
no longer practicable. So complete, profound, and general was 
the prostration of intellectual effort that the historian himself 
says of it: ‘“‘ The Spanish nation fell into a sleep from which asa 
nation it has never since awakened. It was a sleep not of re- 
pose, but of death” (lib. cit., p. 79). 
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Yet these are the two countries which the philosophic histo- 
rian pronounces the most alike of all the nations whose civiliza- 
tion he was depicting and weighing. One reads this comprehen- 
sive estimate with a feeling almost of incredulity. There must 
be some mistake: it cannot be that to the two communities 
—one of which, without the aid of powerful patronage or of 
external advantages, by the legitimate force of intellectual vigor 
and freedom, leads European progress for a century, and the 
other, in spite of many favorable influences, has lost the very 
ability to follow that progress, or even to comprehend it—it can- 
not be, we think, that to these two opposites, similar and equal 
positions should thus deliberately be assigned. Yet soit is; and 
the philosophical critic proceeds to point out the great under- 
lying fact in which so extraordinary a judgment is to find its 
vindication—both employed, with whatever conflicting results, 
the deductive method of investigation! Both, therefore, stand 
at the opposite pole from that which is the central point of 
true science—the inductive method. 


The weakness of this reasoning has been very fully exposed 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer, who shows that the deductive is sim- 
ply the correlative and complement of the inductive method; 
and that when induction has established for us the great truths 
of any department of knowledge, the legitimate work of true 
science is to trace these principles deductively to their logical 
results. Thus, the two are equal factors in the progress of 
science, each having its own legitimate sphere, and sustaining a 
perfectly harmonious relation to the other. Mr. Buckle has 
simply been imposed upon by the presumptuous talk of sciolists, 
who, knowing nothing but the modes of physical inquiry, by 
which to ascertain principles, have been blind to the value of 
the principles themselves. 

That so independent and vigorous a writer should have 
allowed himself to be so easily deceived, is a matter for wonder ; 
but the wonder grows when we consider the means by which 
this great discovery of the worthlessness of the deductive 
method was reached. If the use of the deductive method had 
indeed given to Cullen his great discoveries in medicine, and re- 
vealed to Black the mysteries of chemistry which were hidden 
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from all the rest of the world of scientists, it would certainly 
seem to have some claims to a respectful estimate. How, then, 
has its inherent viciousness been detected? Plainly it was not 
from anything in the facts themselves. These speak only of the 
splendid successes and great achievements of the deductive pro- 
cess. But facts, and the indications which facts furnish, these 
constitute the whole material of the inductive method. Where 
these point to great and valuable results of the deductive 
method, the inductive philosopher is precluded by the funda- 
mental laws of his own system from denying the value of that 
method. If he persists in the denial, evidently he is no longer 
himself proceeding on any inductive grounds, but solely upon 
some principle deduced from facts belonging to another sphere. 
And so we find ourselves landed in the conclusion that the deduc- 
tive method is worthless, by a reckless use of that method itself. 
The facts being so conspicuously against him in the case of 
Scotland, it only remains for him either to acknowledge the 
great value of a right use of the deductive method, as illustrated 
in her high scientific rank, or to set aside that conclusion by 
an illegitimate use of the despised deductive method itself. He 
must determine bya philosophical felo de se, deductively that 
deductive reasoning is of no value. 

In order to estimate aright the vast extent of the error of 
the philosophic historian, we need only to remember that the 
deductive is by far the most extensive field of scientific thought. 
Not to speak of metaphysics and mathematics, in which it is 
either the predominant, or the exclusive method of inquiry, even 
in physics its field is, perhaps, much the more extensive. In- 
duction soon masters the mere facts of nature. As one field 
after another is successfully explored, and its facts gathered, 
compared, and systematized, the work before us perceptibly 
diminishes, and the field of the unknown contracts. Already we 
must go to polar snows or tropic heats for the new facts; and 
when those regions have been fully explored and the facts col- 
lated, where are new fields to be found? Already observation 
and registration are becoming exhausted, and the full command 
of what remains of the unknown, is not far remote. A century 
ago this New World held out a promise of almost illimitable 
opportunity. But already the plants are named to the coast of 
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Oregon, and every pine of the mountains of the West is described 
and known. More new elements, the chemist scarcely hopes to 
discover. The stars will soon be all catalogued down to those 
of the 14th magnitude. But, as observation exhausts itself, the 
possibility of combination and inference increases. A$ the new 
facts become more rare, the uses and applications, derivable by 
inference from the great body of those already known, become 
wider and larger. Each successive generation exhausts some 
portion of the rapidly narrowing domain of the unknown; and 
fills up some part of the map of the unexplored regions of the 
globe with the specific detail of discovered truth. Ultimately 
deduction must become the great instrument of scientific re- 
search. The wholesale condemnation, therefore, of the deduc- 
tive method, already conspicuously fallacious, must become 
more and more unsatisfactory with each new expansion of the 
domain of the known; and its rejection must cut off from scien- 
tific use an increasing proportion of discovered truth, and limit 
scientific effort to an ever narrowing field. 

Such is the result of the philosophical history of civilization 
in the hands of its most distinguished and capable writer. 


We next approach the more distinctly scientific view of the 
subject as presented by Dr. John W. Draper in his History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe. His view of philosophi- 
cal history is that it is essentially physiological. Such unques- 
tionably is the life-history of the individual; and as society is 
but an aggregate of individuals, such must also be the history of 
society. We must, therefore, find in man’s social development 
the counterpart of the great series of changes which marks the 
progress of the individual, from the commencement to the close 
of his more limited existence. Accordingly, we find in the 
growth of society the same succession of stages that marks the 
growth of the individual man. To these successive periods the 
author gives the following titles, viz.: 1. The Age of Credulity; 
2. The Age of Inquiry; 3. The Age of Faith; 4. The Age of 
Reason; 5. The Age of Decrepitude. These answer respec- 
tively to the periods in individual life of, 1. Infancy; 2. Child- 
hood; 3. Youth; 4. Maturity; 5. Old Age. This analogous 
progress is no mere resemblance: it is a necessary growth in the 
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one case as trulyas in the other. In Infancy, we believe all that 
is told us. So nations in their early stage accept whatever le- 
gends and stories may have become current in preceding gener- 
ations. In Childhood, all is freshness and animation, and we 
act on tle impressions thus received, till soon we begin to find 
that many of them are only illusions. So the childhood of na- 
tions is a period of abounding activity, in which we accept un- 
suspectingly the legends of tradition till experience reveals to us 
in some instances their illusory character. In Youth, we begin 
to mingle inquiry with action, and to think and reason about the 
fables of early days. So inthe youth of nations there comes a 
period of inquiry, in which old beliefs are tested, and ancient 
prejudices shaken. In Maturity, the mind reaches its full de- 
velopment; the abounding activity and the ready belief are gone; 
we think and reflect. So nations reach a time in which they are 
disabused of their early prejudices, and the traditions and le- 
gends of their immature state fall away: it is The Age of Rea- 
son, or we may as well say, of Scepticism. Finally, Age comes 
over us: we are no longer capable of either bodily or mental 
activity, and we sink into weakness and decay. So nations ad- 
vance into a decay of their faculties, and sink down into deca- 
dence, prostration, and national death. ‘ From this,” says the 
eminent Author, “we may learn that the world is governed by 
immutable laws.” The reader is informed that he is to be led 
in the course of the discussion through a series of striking an- 
titheses, which concludes with this passage, ‘“ From the expedi- 
ents and volitions so largely amusing the life of man, to the 
predetermined and the resistless issuing from the fiat of God.” 
The history is wrought out in striking harmony with the out- 
line thus sketched. The basis of the discussion is furnished by 
the scientific development of the European countries; and the 
facts lend themselves, for the most part, finely and strikingly to 
the theoretic order thus indicated. History everywhere begins 
with legend and myth, and the supernatural in many forms. As 
the race or tribe forms itself into a nation, it acts on the legends 
and miracles of its early home. But conquest gives wealth; and 
wealth gives culture and expansion of mind. Mental growth in- 
volves inquiry; and inquiry issues in scepticism. The old be- 
liefs decay. The gods who interposed so freely in the days, 
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now gone, of antique virtue, are withdrawn and disappear: the 
old Pantheon is depopulated, and there are no new divini- 
ties to come forward and fill the vacant places. Scepticism 
takes the place of the faith of the former period. Men no lon- 
ger believe that the gods come down to avenge sin: nay, that 
there are any gods to mark the moral conduct and characters of 
men. Then, morals begin to decline. A licentious freedom fol- 
lows the decay of the old superstition. Morals and manliness 
decline, as wealth and splendor increase: the old equality gives 
place to excessive wealth and extreme poverty. Social disorder 
occurs, and multiplies; and society sinks into corruption, an- 
archy, and ruin. Such has been the actual progress of events in 
the civilizations of the past, and such is the order that all histo- 
rians describe, and all moralists comment upon, as the universal 
aspect of history, on the great scale. All begins in credulity, 
and advances through inquiry and faith to scepticism, to social 
corruption, and to national decay. It is by inevitable laws that 
society passes through all the earlier stages of its progress,— 
that it rises from the common savage state of war, ferocity, and 
brutal degradation, to social order, peace, and industry; then to 
wealth and culture; next, to individual dependence and senility ; 
subsequently to public corruption and gross immorality; and 
finally to social disorder, and decay. 

Such, then, is the properly scientific philosophy of civiliza- 
tion, as delivered to us by one who is both an eminent scientist, 
and a philosophical thinker and reasoner. 


Let us next attend to a more recent writer, who, after great 
preparation and prolonged study, has given us, in his Data of 
Ethics, his view of the social problem. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s original view, published in his Socza/l 
Statics in 1854, underwent a great and fundamental change from 
the influence of Sir William Hamilton’s metaphysical speculations 
upon the nature of the Infinite. This idea Hamilton held to be 
a negative one, which as such could never become the object of 
a positive philosophical knowledge. He pronounced it “ incon- 
ceivable” and “unthinkable,” and on this ground he declared the 
infinite to be “ unknowable.” 

Spencer had rested his whole doctrine of rights on the prin- 
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ciple that the Creator has given men faculties, and that we may 
thence conclude that it is his will that each man should have 
fair opportunity of employing them, and hence an equality of 
rights with every other man. But, if the Creator is truly un- 
knowable, we cannot have knowledge of any design of his, and 
cannot say that He has any design that we are in any manner 
called on to respect. Of that of which nothing can be known, 
nothing can rationally be said. We cannot say, therefore, that 
He has given men faculties with this design or with that. 

But as Spencer’s original philosophy had based all rights on 
the design of the Creator, when it was once shown that we 
have no possible knowledge of any design in the creative 
mind, the whole foundation of the doctrine of rights was swept 
away. It became necessary, therefore, to find some new ground 
on which the relations of man to man might rest. 

This necessity was the greater since, in the progress of his 
philosophical speculations, Mr. Spencer had adopted very fully 
the doctrine of the absolute necessity of human actions, and the 
impossibility of such a thing as moral freedom. This, of course, 
carried away in its fall every idea of accountability and of obli- 
gation. If there is no freedom to any higher action than he 
has actually reached, then there is no responsibility upon uny- 
one for what he has done, and no obligation to a higher life. 
This conclusion sweeps away, however, all the morals of society. 
No man under obligation to do better than he does? then what 
hope of anything but continued vice and crime and degrada- 
tion? 

There raust be, therefore,a new kind of—morality, I was 
going to say, but I forget myself—a new view of social relations 
—such a: may coexist with this utter denial of obligation, of 
right, of *° tice, and of all moral ideas. This. Mr. Spencer has 
undertak +o furnish in his Data of Ethics—a scheme of society 
based up a. he great foundation doctrine of all his philosophy 
--Evolut I. This scheme, it must be confessed, he has 
w-ought: iv with the extraordinary ability which marks all his 
productions, and which makes them, whether true or false, so 
marvellously interesting o all thinkers. He holds that man, in 
his necessary evolutior develops into something which if not 
morals, is just as goo and, even in some respects, better. In 
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his early stage, man is simply savage, nay, brutish. He tortures 
and devours his captives. In our present stage we have ceased 
to do this. Why? Not because we think cannibalism wrong, 
but because it is offensive to us. We dislike it, are horror- 
stricken at it, and do not practise it, because we do not like to 
practise it. So, we do not torture prisoners, as our North 
American Indians do. Why not? Not because we think it 
wrong, but because it is cruel, and we have reached a refinement 
of sensibility which makes the sight of cruelty revolting and 
painful to us. Thus man,as he becomes more cultured, refined 
and sensitive, becomes more alive to the misery or the welfare 
of others; he improves in what we call humanity, not morally, 
but naturally, and evolutionally. So, at first, man thinks only 
of himself, of his own wants and desires, and of these only as 
immediate. Soon, or perhaps late, it matters not which, he be- 
gins to think of the remoter pleasures—in the future. This is a 
marked step in his mental development. As his evolution ad- 
vances he thinks sometimes of the enjoyments of others, and in 
this he gains a still wider intellectual reach. Here one of Theo- 
dore Parker’s illustrations is entirely in point. 

Instead of eating a prisoner at once, he reflects, in his ever 
advancing intelligence that the captive may be made to labor 
and produce food permanently for his victor. Sohespares him— 
saves him alive and calls him servus, ‘one preserved,’ dissects off 
the bones of the front part of the foot—as it is recorded that our 
Seneca Indians were wont to do,—that he may not escape, and 
sets him to work cultivating corn. Mr. Parker used to say, that 
one of the grandest steps in social progress was taken when 
slavery supplanted cannibalism. Aftera while, he bethinks him- 
self that the captive would work more cheerfully if he -had a per- 
sonal interest in the fruits of his labor; so he advar_s the con. 
dition of his slave, by giving him a share in the p* | uce of his 
toil; and he finds his account in the better work iis slaves. 
Thus man advances intellectually. He learns to nk of the 
future, as well as of the present—of others,as wellas ~ himself; 
and so he becomes, at length, convinced that he benetits himself 
in proportion as he benefits and spa-es others. Thus he be- 
comes, not benevolent indeed, but altr ‘stic. 

Such is the nature of the processw__h goes on naturally, in 
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the inevitable development of the human mind. A little more 
consideration, a little more intelligence, generation after genera- 


tion, will give us in due time a social state from which every. 


idea of obligation and of right will have faded utterly away, but 
in which every man will shrink from the sight of others’ pain 
and be anxious to relieve it, not because it is wrong to leave a 
fellow being to die of cold and starvation, but because such sights 
are painful to the beholder. A general refinement and culture 
will at length be reached in which every one will care for others 
by a spontaneous impulse, and will shun injustice and wrong 
without thought of present duty, or of future reward. Morality 
will at length disappear; and there will remain in place of duty 
simple a/truzsm, consideration for others by a necessity of our 
nature. This is morality stated in terms of evolution. 


It will be obvious, at a glance, that we have in the view thus 
outlined, a conclusion precisely opposite tothe former. Society, 
on this scheme, is forever improving. It advances to greater 
sensibility and greater intelligence, by the necessary laws of the 
evolutionary process. As that process is the only one now phi- 
losophically recognized, and certainly the dominant one if others 
are to some degree recognized, it completely reverses the physi- 
ological scheme of Dr. Draper. Instead of a tendency to deg- 
radation, there is an inevitable growth upward to higher sensi- 
bility and greater refinement. The decline and fall of society 
become in this view impossible; for they are supplanted by a 
rise and an establishment in permanent and indefeasible power. 

These, then, are the two great schemes of society which the 
latest and highest science of our day presents for our adoption. 
The difficulty is, that the world of common minds, with the 
profoundest deference for the eminent scientific authorities by 
which they)are respectively supported, must find itself unable to 
accept botl&pf the philosophical opposites thus urged upon its 
adoption. JBoth rest on the most admirable philosophical rea, 
soning ; both have in their support the highest scientific author- 
ity; both are results of universal and inexorable laws; and yet 
the systems are in such absolute collision with each other that 
no conceivable ingenuity of speculation can reconcile them. 
Nor can the supporters of either find reason to question the 
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facts and principles on which the other rests. And this is what 
the most advanced scientific philosophy can do for us, in regard 
to our views of the progress of mankind, and the permanence of 
civilization ! F 

The question then at once arises, Which of these two con- 
flicting views is the true one? What is the real tendency of 
human society? Is it upward or downward? upward through 
increasing refinement to perennial improvement, or downward 
through abounding corruptions to decay and death? 


It is plain that in the endeavor to settle this great question, 
scientific philosophy has no help to give us. On the contrary, 
science has herself created the whole difficulty. It is a question 
between physiology and evolution; and these are two of the 
most authoritative forms of our modern scientific thought. Be- 
tween two such conflicting conclusions drawn by two of her 
most distinguished votaries, and resting upon evidence which 
each in his own sphere regards as satisfactory and unquestion- 
able, science has no means of deciding. She is entirely helpless 
in the emergency, having no more authoritative form of thought 
which may be called in to mediate between these opposing 
claims. Physiology has no title to dispute the conclusions of 
evolution, nor has evolution any prerogative to vacate the de- 
cisions of physiology. The scientific result is simply perplexity 
and uncertainty. 

Indeed, the scientific issue, were we to follow precedent, 
would necessarily be to close the mouth of each of the dis- 
putants, and remit the question which they have shown them- 
selves so incompetent to settle, to the realm of the unknowable. 
One form of investigation gives us, as our result, the decay and 
downfall of civilization; the other, of equal authority, assures us 
of its steady and permanent advance and improvement. The 
only philosophical solution of such a conflict is that already 
adopted by Mr. Spencer from Sir William Hamilton, in a similar 
case, of antinomies arising in our reasonings about the infinite, 
namely, to maintain that the infinite is not within the sphere of 
our faculties. So our conclusion here: in view of so profound 
and absolute a disagreement of two of the most comprehensive 
and advanced lines of thought—our conclusion must be that 
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scientifically the subject is beyond our grasp. We have not fac- 
ulties for settling the dispute. The great tendency of society in 
our age, and its results in future ages, are beyond our ken,— 
they delong to the realm of the Unknowable. 

Such a conclusion, however, in the present case, were really, 
what it has already proved itself to be in the former instance, a 
hasty and indefensible one. In matters of practical fact, com- 
mon-sense would tolerate no such irrational method. The ma- 
thematician who should find that two processes of arithmetic 
gave opposite results when applied to the same subject-matter, 
would not immediately conclude that the science of .arithmetic 
is uncertain, or that his own arithmetical faculty is incapable 
of dealing with numbers, and reaching valid conclusions. He 
would simply go over his computations once more, in the hope 
of detecting the error which was the source of the difficulty; 
and he would not suffer himself to entertain a doubt in regard 
to the nature of his error. Instead of imputing it to any un- 
knowableness in the nature of the subject, or any limitation of 
his own faculties, he would simply refer it, whoever might sug- 
gest the more pretentious explanation of the difficulty, to an un- 
observed error of his calculations. He would imagine that he 
had overlooked or misread a figure, and he would review his cal- 
culations a thousand times, tillhe found the mistake. So here, if 
we but carefully reéxamine these reasonings we shall find the 
defect to which these conflicting results are due. 

When, however, we come toa careful consideration of the 
opposite conclusions which confound the scientific philosopher 
of society, certain conspicuous facts in the history of civiliza- 
tion at once confront us. The reality of such a tendency to 
social degradation as the physiological theory maintains, is be- 
yond dispute. Indeed, this melancholy history of decline and 
ruin forms the very commonplace of moralists and historians. 
A certain downward tendency has borne every one of the world’s 
highest civilizations hitherto, to its ruin, with resistless force. 
The fact is so conspicuous and universally admitted that it 
is wholly superfluous to argue it. Gibbon’s very title, The His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the greatest 
and most comprehensive civil history ever written, attests, be- 
yond all doubt or dispute, the reality of this great fact or law of 
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decadence and destruction. There the great fact stands, a fact 
of the world, and of the ages; civilization declines and dies. 
That the philosophic author of the H7story of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe, should have deemed that fact worthy of 
his highest power of analysis and description, itself shows how 
vast and mighty a one it is. One cannot but see and acknowl- 
edge the justness of his estimate, and the propriety of his en- 
deavor to include this as the consummation-fact of all history, in 
some philosophic relation with the other great features which 
mark the historic progress of the world. Nowhere has history 
had a connected and orderly movement. Everywhere progress 
has been limited and revolutionary. Anadvance,a growth, a de- 
velopment, an ascendency, and then a demoralization, a subver- 
sion, and a decay. Whatever may be the causes, the fact is, we 
repeat it, the great fact of all history, as undeniable as the prog- 
ress of the year from the budding beauty of Spring through 
the glow of Summer, and the rich fruitage of Autumn, to the 
decay and desolation of Winter. 

On the other hand, when we come to review the facts which 
form the basis of the evolutionary conclusion. two great defects 
immediately appear. 

1. The ground from which they are drawn is very narrow in- 
deed. Theyare drawn entirely—save in a few gross instances— 
from the realm of the Modern Europe. Outside of that domain 
no such facts are to be found, save some of a very limited and nar- 
row scope. What does Egypt, the oldest of our historic civili- 
zations, disclose to us in regard to the ever-advancing sensibility 
and refinement of society during the thousands of years which 
make up her career? Where was the ever-expanding sense 
of intelligence in Greece, when, in her highest period of 
intellectual refinement her orators, the noblest results of her 
fine culture, sold themselves for hire to the enemies of their lib- 
erty, and wrought deliberately the downfall of their country? 
Where was the elevated altruism of the Roman noble when, in 
the days of his most graceful elegance of life, he ordered a slave 
to be killed and thrown into the tanks to fatten the eels for 
their owner’s banquets? When in the great height of her re- 
nown, Rome could erect her noblest and most enduring edifice, 
the Colosseum, and gather her largest and most representative 
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audiences to gaze upon the murderous conflicts of her gladia- 
tors, and even call upon her most refined matrons and virgins to 
order some unfortunate combatant, already vanquished and 
bleeding, to be put to death before their eyes for not having 
ministered sufficiently, in his disastrous fight, to their excite- 
ment and entertainment, is this the altruism of intellectual cul- 
ture? Such facts as these show beyond dispute the steady and 
sure progress, through whatever breadth of culture, and what- 
ever refinement of sensibility, of the greatest, richest, and most 
comprehensive civilization known in history, to selfishness, 
meanness and degradation unutterable. With great lawyers, 
great jurists, great historians, great commanders, amid great li- 
braries, and elegant palaces, and the finest productions of art, the 
tendency was toa depth of greed, cruelty, and licentiousness, 
utterly unknown to the earlier and purer ages of the Roman 
commonwealth. 

These are the kinds of fact—historic and undeniable—with 
which a philosophy like that of Mr. Spencer must deal, if it 
would possess any claim to candor, or secure any respect for its 
conclusions. But to this whole body of facts, conspicuous in 
the many centuries of Greek and Roman later history, Mr. 
Spencer makes no reference or allusion. He gives no account— 
and evidently because he has no account to give—of this com- 
prehensive and world-known history of decline and decay. His 
examples of improving and advancing civilization are chiefly 
drawn from the recent changes of public sentiment in the Eu- 
ropean nations, the reforms of the last century ortwo. But why 
does he not look to the ruder forms of society which even yets 
fill great portions of the earth, and show this settled progress in 
refinement of sensibility among them? Suppose, for example, 
he were to look at society in the Fiji Islands, where cannibalism 
has prevailed on a great scale down to our own time? What 
would he make of the character of a chief who was computed to 
have slain and eaten hundreds of men, a chieftain still living, 
and now a Christian believer and teacher among his country- 
men? This instance is the more significant as the Fijians are 
reported to be, in the vigor of their physical development, and 
in the elegance of their mechanic arts, far in advance of all the 
other islanders of the Pacific Ocean. What would he do with 
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Africa? where, according to the most philosophic ethnologists, 
man had his earliest beginnings of society, ages before the 
primitive cave-dwellers of Europe buried their dead in the 
cavern-sepulchres of the river valleys of France. There, with all 
these alleged improving and civilizing tendencies, man, in his 
progress through unknown, and, they tell us, almost unnum- 
bered centuries, has scarcely risen above the humblest agricul- 
ture, and for the most part remains to this-day in the very 
depths of barbarism. What would he do with Ashantee civili- 
zation? where a hundred slaves are slain on the death of the 
brutal negro whom they call king, and where every death by dis- 
ease sets the conjuror at work with his diabolical incantations to 
see on what innocent victim he can best contrive to fasten the 
charge of having caused the death of the deceased person by 
witchcraft ? Where is the altruism of the civilization, which 
when a chief’s house is to be built, digs holes at the four corners 
large enough for a man to stand upright in each and clasp the 
post, and then heaps up the earth over his head and buries him 
alive? These are among the oldest societies on the globe, 
where the natural evolution, which, we are told, is ever advanc- 
ing man toward perfection, has been longest at work,and has 
shown most completely its direction and its force. 

But, not only is the field of Mr. Spencer's illustrations a nar- 
row one, it is, moreover, from the domain of Christian civiliza- 
tion that he derives his essential facts. The important facts 
which furnish the proof of this advancing movement have taken 
place under the influence of those great moral ideas which it is 
Mr. Spencer’s aim to abolish and ignore. It is unquestionable 
that the great reforms of political life, and the progressive ele- 
vation of public sentiment, have found their support in the pro- 
found ideas of man’s spiritual nature and his immortal destiny, 
and in the deep sense of obligation which grows out of these. 
Throughout the historic and especially the recent period, the 
advance has been not natural and evolutional, but characteristi- 
cally moral. It has rested upon the great conception of duty. 
The abolition of the slave-trade was grounded upon the wrong 
and wickedness of the traffic,and was impelled by a strong sense 
of duty in the reformers who advocated it. The same is true of 
every other great reforming movement. Take away the active 
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influence of this sentiment, and you would have robbed the cause 
of its main support, and rendered social progress impossible. 

All society in Europe has been for generations past per- 
meated more and more with the sentiments of responsibility and 
duty. It is under the direct stimulus of such sentiments that 
almost every great reform of laws, of manners, and of social life, 
has taken place. Now surely it is illegitimate to adduce facts 
which have taken place under these influences, to prove that a 
natural tendency in evolution itself would produce these results 
without the governing ideas. If there are no facts which ade- 
quately prove the principle, save these which have taken place 
within the Christian sphere, the whole basis of the reasoning is 
unsound. The facts attributed to a natural evolution may be 
due to the Christian element which pervades all modern so- 
ciety, and this possibility strikes away the whole foundation of 
Mr. Spencer’s reasoning. It was under no altruistic growth of 
refinement that Rome’s gladiatorial shows went down, but it 
was under the remonstrance of Christian preachers. It was 
under no expansive intelligence of later ages that medizval 
slavery was abolished, but largely under the Christian convic- 
tion of personal responsibility when the robber baron, approach- 
ing death, emancipated his slaves. as he said in his will, for the 
salvation of his soul—fro salute anime mew. If these are the in- 
fluences which have inspired the European advance in the cen- 
turies past, what historic ground has the altruism of refinement 
to stand upon? 

The insoluble problem of these conflicting theories can find 
its solution only in a philosophy higher than either of them. 
The undeniable opposition between these two schemes, the 
physiological and the evolutional, of social progress, affords a 
clear indication of the fact that though true, they are only par- 
tial truths. There is a higher philosophy in which they merge 
into a beautiful harmony of view. That there is such a ten- 
dency to decline and decay as the physiological theory main- 
tains, is as unquestionable as any fact of history: indeed this is 
the great fact of all history. What unnumbered civilizations 
have risen and flourished and fallen, by laws as inexorable as the 
law of gravity! and for these, the grandest and most instructive 
of all facts that history records, the theory of social evolution 
has no place. On the other hand, it must be admitted thaz in 
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some forms of civilization and within certain limits, the evolu- 
tion theory is true, though the evolutionist can never prove its 
truth in any of the great areas of civilization, save that of the 
Christian world. Here alonecan he find his facts. Mr. Spencer 
can look for the facts which sustain his theory only to Christian 
Europe and Asia, where diviner influences than any that mere 
nature furnishes have been moulding, refining, enriching the 
soul for thousands of years, through a revelation from on high. 
Under the influence of that divine possession we may well con- 
ceive that, on the one hand, the downward tendency of civiliza- 
tion, otherwise truly resistless, will be checked and counteracted, 
and on the other, that refining influences will be developed, 
elsewhere wholly inoperative, which will indeed make it a joy to 
men to bless and benefit each other. 

The real truth in the case is, these writers are dealing not so 
much with facts, as with tendencies; and this important circum- 
stance neither of them recognizes. There is a tendency to pro- 
gressive improvement, and there is a tendency to decline and 
decay: which of these shall so work itself out into reality as to 
become the historic fact, depends on circumstances. Under all 
the simply natural conditions observed hitherto, the tendency 
to social improvement has been by far too weak to contend suc- 
cessfully with the accumulating tendéncies in a wealthy society, 
to corruption and decay. This is incontestably the verdict of 
history ; and as absolute fact, philosophy must accept it as the 
basis of her reasoning. 

A striking illustration of this subject occurs in a passage 
in the diary of Sir James Mackintosh. He relates that on one 
of his visits to Paris he dined with Constant and Gallois, and 
adds: 


“ The conversation consisted in a dispute between Constant and myself 
on a principle advanced by him, that évery particular form of civilization, 
by multiplying the number of enjoyments which may be obtained without 
reason or virtue, tends to its own destruction; that the mental qualities are 
destroyed, and the mechanical products alone remain; that a foreign force 
is necessary to revive such a civilization, like the invasion of the barbarians, 
which supplied mental energy, while all the outward results of ancient 
Civilization were preserved to be the instruments of that energy. Nothing 
could be more ingenious than his reasoning in support of this position. 
It excited and almost disturbed my understanding for twenty-four hours. 
I think I can answer him.” 
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This incident, reported by so philosophical a mind as that of 
Mackintosh, is very interesting, as showing how one of the 
ablest men of affairs, in a stormy period, reasoned upon the 
general decline of great civilizations, as an obvious and unques- 
tionable fact. One cannot wonder that, when Constant’s novel 
view first came to the knowledge of Mackintosh, it should dis- 


concert and agitate him. Still more interesting would it have’ 


been if the metaphysician had given us some idea of the kind of 
answer which he fancied he could successfully make to the bril- 
liant polemic of the statesman. But in the hope of this, we are 
disappointed. The most interesting question perhaps which 
ever kindled Mackintosh’s curiosity, is left without even the sug- 
gestion of a reply. 

The vast mechanical and commercial agencies of modern so- 
ciety tend strongly to the accumulation of great fortunes in the 
hands of the able and successful few, and to the poverty and deg- 
radation of the unfortunate and incapable many. These great 
fortunes multiply and redouble themselves by the mere power of 
capital to increase, while the degradation of the mass, becoming 
with equal force more hopeless and inevitable, tends powerfully 
to communism, nihilism, and the destruction of social order. 
Which of these two tendencies shall prevail, and work itself out 
into solid fact? Hitherto, in all ages, and under all forms of 
civilization, the issue has been the fatal one. Society has proved 
unable to stand up under the pressure of its inevitable burdens. 
Philosophically, there is no hope of any other result in the fu- 
ture. Inthe realm of nature, “the thing that has been, it is 
that which shall be.” Society has nothing to look forward to 
but decay and dissolution. 

The only agencies which have effectually resisted this down- 
* ward progress in the past, are, as we have seen, the moral ideas 
with which it is now proposed to dispense, namely, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the dignity and spiritual worth of man, the 
moral freedom of the human mind, the consequent obligation of 
each to bless and benefit others, the solemn and great and ever- 
lasting responsibility of every soul, and especially of every cul- 
tured and powerful soul, for the elevation of the lowly and the 
ignorant around it. These are the only influences which have 
in the past done anything effectual for man’s improvement. 
These alone can give us any hope for the future. 
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But these elevating influences derive their effective force 
from the power of Divine Revelation. Observed simply in the 
structure of the soul itself, they are too dimly discerned to be 
the guiding stars of man’s life. But, spoken in the ears of men 
by the voice of the Almighty, they are “quick and powerful.” 
They arouse our moral nature from the sleep and torpor of 
death. As they pervade society, they impart a higher, holier, 
and more vigorous moral life. They inspire a lofty enthusiasm 
in doing good to men. They awaken a sentiment of love to the 
lowly and the degraded, which makes it a joy to sacrifice wealth 
for the relief of poverty and the instruction of ignorance. Espe- 
cially when presented in the life and death of the Divine Re- 
deemer, do these lofty conceptions become effectual for the 
renovation and improvement of society. In that great model 
and ideal of character to which all the “ends of the earth” are 
bidden to look “and be saved,” they present themselves as the 
highest realities of life. They search and quicken the soul to 
its profoundest depths, they awaken it to aspirations of benevo- 
lence and faithfulness that summon all our powers to Christian 
activity. They consecrate the wealth and the culture of advanc- 
ing ages to the realization of the Christian ideal of a world re- 
deemed from sin, and rejoicing in a God-given purity and noble- 
ness of character. While science and art do but hasten the 
downward progress of nations, and taste and culture are ineffect- 
ual to resist it, the world shall find a reclaiming and sustaining 
power in these spiritual conceptions of duty and love ; and when 
nature proves feeble and helpless to resist the power of decay, 
society shall find the renovation of its life and the solution of 
all its mysteries, which if unsolved threaten to devour us, in the 
Supernatural. Cut off from those ideas of God and heaven 
which alone impart dignity to our nature, man tends irresistibly 
to individual corruption and to social decay. The redemptive 
system of Christianity alone can supply the force which can 
raise him so above himself as to curb these mighty tendencies to 
evil, and secure the steady progress of human society toward its 
destined end of blessedness and glory. These antinomies of the 
scientific reason shall find their harmony, these insoluble prob- 
lems shall reach their solution, in the predicted days of love and 
purity when “they shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain, saith the Lord.” 








ARTICLE III. 


MIRACLES, AND THEIR PLACE IN CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE. 


[Delivered before The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, July 12, 1882.] 


‘By GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Ecclesiasticat History in Yale College. 


HRISTIANITY from its first promulgation has professed 

to have a supernatural origin and sanction. It has claimed 

to have God for its author and to be a Revelation of Him and 

by Him. Nothing in history is more certain than that the Apos- 

tles denied, and with all sincerity, that the religion which they 

were proclaiming was the work of man, or sprang into being 

from the mere operation of natural causes, unmixed with divine 

intervention. That the Founder of Christianity preceded them 
in propounding this claim admits of no question. 

At the same time, Christianity allows and asserts a prior 
revelation of God, made through the material creation, through 
the consciences of men, and through the moral order to be dis- 
cerned in the course of history. The Scriptures in which Chris- 
tianity is authoritatively set forth do not underestimate the value 
of the natural revelation, however misinterpreted and practically 
ineffectual they may declare it to be. Its comparative failure to 
accomplish its end they attribute to the power of sin to dull the 
perceptions of mankind. Yet the discontent, self-accusation, and 
yearning for a lost birthright, which constitute a preparation for 
the new Revelation, are ascribed to the effect of the earlier reve- 
lation through nature and conscience. 

Nor is there anything incongruous between the two revela- 
tions. If a miracle—for example, the healing of a man born 
blind—brings God vividly to view, it is not another God than He 
whose power is exerted in the natural growth of the eye, and in 
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the cure of disease when it takes place by natural means. Chris- 
tianity partly consists of a republication of truth respecting God 
and respecting human duties—truth which the light of nature 
makes known, or would make known if reason fulfilled her func- 
tion. To take a single instance—the obligation of veracity is 
more or less felt by men who have never been taught the gos- 
pel. There have been whole nations, like the ancient Persians, 
who have regarded falsehood with abhorrence. Even the for- 
giveness of injuries, though not so commonly inculcated or prac- 
tised outside of the pale of Christianity, is not confined within 
this limit. Forbearance was enjoined by certain heathen sages. 
Marcus Aurelius, and Seneca, and Epictetus are earnest in their 
laudation of thisvirtue. There is a large catalogue of particular 
duties—duties of the individual to himself, to the family, to the 
state, even to humanity at large—which were known to man- 
kind, were to some extent defined, and more or less practised 
among men. The virtues of character, which have shed lustre on 
individuals or communities that have lived in ignorance of Chris- 
tianity, are to a large extent identical with those which Christian- 
ity enjoins. The difference here is that these duties appear in 
Christian teaching in a different setting; they are engrafted on 
new motives, are connected with peculiar incentives to their per- 
formance; and they come home to the heart and conscience with 
a force of appeal which, as long as they were disconnected from 
Christianity, never belonged to them. Thus the obligation to 
forgive, when linked to the truth that God for Christ’s sake has 
forgiven us, or as we find it expressed in the Sermon on the 
Mount and in the Lord’s Prayer, is vastly aided in its fulfilment. 
Ethical justice and benevolence are placed in vital connection 
with religion; the obligations of man to man are illumined, as 
well as reénforced, by being seen in the light of the common 
relation of men to God, and of their united participation in an 
inestimable gift bestowed by Him. 

But the essential part of Christianity is not contained in the 
doctrines which belong to it in common with natural religion, 
or in the ethical precepts which, if not actually discerned, are 
still verifiable, by the light of nature. If we would understand 
what is signified by the Christian relation, we must consider the 
end which Christianity aims at. This end is the restoration of 
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mento communion with God. The purpose is to bring men out 
of the state of separation from God into the state of reconcilia- 
tion and filial union to the Being in whom they live. The broken 
connection between God and man is to be reéstablished. God 
is to make such an approach to man as will place pardon and 
purification within his reach, and will found upon the earth a 
kingdom of righteousness and peace. 

In such an achievement mere doctrinal communications are 
inadequate. The manifestation of God is primarily in act and 
deed. Christianity is an historical religion; that is to say, its 
groundwork is in events and transactions on the stage of history, 
in connection with which the supernatural agency of God is mani- 
festly exerted, and the outcome of which is an objective salvation 
from sin. Indeed, the method of Revelation is preéminently 
historical. God manifests himself in events which evidently 
spring from a commingling of supernatural agency with natural 
‘causes. These are not isolated occurrences. They are con- 
nected together; and they are of such a character as to awaken 
a living perception of those attributes of God which are fitted to 
attract to Him, and to purify those with whose lives this course 
of supernatural history is intimately concerned. A current of 
history is established, and carried forward in a channel marked 
out for it. A community is created, evidently owing its origin 
and preservation to supernatural power and guidance, and so 
ordered that in it true religion may be kept alive and perfected. 
The merciful intention of God to save men shines with an in- 
creasing brightness through that long course of historical devel- 
opment which attains to its consummation in the death and 
resurrection of Him who is the image, or complete manifestation, 
of God. When Stephen, the first martyr, stood up before the 
Jewish Council to defend the Christian faith, he began his ar- 
gument with referring to the separation of Abraham by the call 
of God from his kindred, and proceeded to describe the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites from bondage by Moses, whom God had 
supernaturally designated for this leadership, and at length came 
to the divine mission and the rejection of the “ Righteous One.” 
Paul at Athens, having set forth the first truths of natural relig- 
ion, asserted the resurrection of Jesus in proof of the commission 
given Him of God to judge the world. Every one knows that the 
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recital of facts formed everywhere the basis of the preaching of 
the Apostles. The same thing is true of the prophets of the Old 
Testament. Connected with all rebuke, and exhortation, and 
with the songs of devotion, are references to the ways in which 
God had made himself known by things done for the welfare 
of his people. The doctrinal part of Scripture rests upon an 
underlying foundation of facts. In it is set forth the significance 
of that history in which, from age to age, the just and merciful 
God had manifested himself to men. 

When this view is taken of Revelation, it no longer wears the 
appearance of having sprung from an after-thought ofthe Crea- 
tor. Revelation inheres essentially in phenomena which form 
an integral part of the history of mankind. As such itis the 
counterpart and realization of an eternal purpose in the divine 
mind. In this light it is regarded by the writers of the New 
Testament. To be sure, inasmuch as sin is no part of the cre- 
ation but is the act of the creature,it may be said with truth 
that redemption is the remedy of a disorder. It may be truly 
affirmed that Revelation in the forms which it actually assumed 
is made possible and necessary by the infraction of an ideal 
order. In this sense it may be called a provision for an emer- 
gency. It was, however, none the less preordained. It entered 
into the original plan of human history, conditioned on the fact 
of sin, as that plan was formed from eternity by the Creator. 
The Christian believer finds in the purpose of redemption 
through Christ the only clew to the understanding of history 
in its entire compass. 

Miracles are thus seen to be, not appendages, but constitu- 
tive parts of Revelation. It is in the deviation of nature from 
its ordinary course that the personal agency,—the justice, the 
mercy, the benevolent purpose of God,—is revealed, and the 
deliverance of men from their ignorance and wilful desertion of 
God is realized. Through the agency of God immediately and 
manifestly exerted at the proper junctures, the kingdom of God 
is introduced and built up in its successive stages. Miracles, it is 
true, may be called “thecredentials” of Apostles. As such they 
are auxiliaries in the first promulgation of Christianity. They 
secure a hearing and credence for the founders of the Church. 
They are a visible sanction given by God to their teaching and 
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work. But the principal office of miracles in connection with 
Revelation is that before defined. 

These views render it easy to point out the relation of mira- 
cles to the uniformities of Nature. Were the vision not clouded, 
the regular sequences of Nature, its wise and beneficent order, 
would discover its Author and call out emotions of love and 
adoration. The departure of Nature from its beaten path is re- 
quired to impress on the minds of men the half-forgotten fact 
that behind the forces of Nature, even in its ordinary movement, 
is the will of God. But the miracle does not clash with natural 
laws. It,is a modification in the effect, due to a change in the 
antecedents. There is not a violation of the law of gravitation 
when a ball is thrown into the air. A force is counteracted and 
- overcome by a force that is superior. The forces of Nature are, 
within limits, subject to the Auman will. The intervention of 
the human will gives rise to phenomena which the forces of mat- 
ter, independently of the heterogeneous agent, would never pro- 
duce. Yet such effects following upon volition are not prop- 
erly considered violations of law. Law describes the action of 
natural forces when that action is not modified and controlled 
by voluntary agency. If theefficiency of the divine will infinitely 
outstrips that of the will of man, still miracles are no more in- 
consistent with natural laws than is the lifting of a man’s hand 
in obedience to a volition. 

The question whether the miracles described in the New 
Testament, by which it is alleged that Christianity was ushered 
into the world, actually occurred, is to be settled by an examina- 
tion of the evidence. It is an historical question, and is to be 
determined by an application of the canons applicable to histor- 
ical inquiry. The great sceptical philosopher of the last century 
displayed his ingenuity in an attempt to show that a miracle is 
from its very nature, and therefore under all circumstances, in- 
capable of proof. His argument has often been reviewed, and 
its fallacies have been repeatedly pointed out. It is only a late 
discussion of Hume’sargument by Professor Huxley that prompts 
us to subject it anew to a brief examination. 

It will be remembered that Hume founds our belief in testi- 
mony solely on experience. ‘The reason,” he says, “ why we 
place any credit in witnesses and historians is not derived from 
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any connection which we perceive a priori between testimony and 
reality, but because we are accustomed to find a conformity be- 
tween them” (p.g1). This is far from being a correct account 
of the origin of our belief in testimony, because custom is not 
the source of credence. The truth is that we instinctively give 
credit to what is told us; that is, we assume that the facts accord 
with testimony. Experience serves to modify this natural ex- 
pectation, and we learn to give or withhold credence according 
to circumstances. The circumstance which determines us to 
believe or disbelieve is our conviction respecting the capacity of 
the witness for ascertaining the truth on the subject of his nar- 
ration and respecting his honesty. If we are persuaded that he 
could not have been deceived and that he is truthful, we believe 
his story. No doubt one thing which helps to determine his 
title to credit is the probability or improbability of the occur- 
rences related. The circumstance that such occurrences have 
never taken place before, or are “contrary to experience” in 
Hume’s sense of the phrase, does not of necessity destroy the 
credibility of testimony to them. An event is not rendered in- 
capable of proof because it occurs, if it occurs at all, for the 
first time. Unless it can be shown to be impossible, or in- 
credible on some other account than because it is an unexpected 
event, it is capable of being proved by witnesses. Hume is not 
justified in assuming that miracles are “ contrary to experience” 
in his definition of the term. This is the question in dispute. 
The evidence for the affirmative, as Mill has correctly stated, is 
diminished in force by whatever weight belongs to the evidence 
that certain miracles have taken place. The gist of Hume’s 
argumentation is contained in this remark: “ Let us suppose that 
the fact which they [the witnesses] affirm, instead of being only 
marvellous, is really miraculous; and suppose also that the tes- 
timony, considered apart and in itself, amounts to an entire 
proof; in that case there is proof against proof, of which the 
strongest must prevail,” etc. At the best, according to Hume, in 
every instance where a miracle is alleged proof balances proof. 
The fallacy of this reasoning is in the premises, which base belief 
on naked “experience,” derived from all rational expectations 
drawn from any other source. The argument proceeds on the 
assumption that a miracle is as likely to occur in one place as 
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in another; that a miracle whereby the marks of truthfulness are 
transformed into a mask of error and falsehood is as likely to 
occur, as (for example) the healing of the blind by a touch of 
the hand. This might be so if the Power that governs the 
world were destitute of moral attributes. Hume’s argument is 
valid only on the theory of atheism. 

We give credit to our own senses when we have taken the 
requisite pains to test the accuracy of the observations made by 
them, and are convinced that these organs are in a sound and 
healthy condition. Ifa number of witnesses, in whose careful- 
ness and honesty we have entire confidence, testify to phenom- 
ena which they declare that they have witnessed, we lend, and 
are bound to lend to their testimony the same credence which 
we give to our own eyes and ears. Whether the phenomena are 
of natural or supernatural origin is a subsequent question, to be 
decided upon a consideration of all the circumstances. 

Professor Huxley objects to Hume’s definition of a miracle as 
a violation of the order of Nature, “ because all we know of the 
order of Nature is derived from our observation of the course of 
events of which the so-called miracle is a part” (Huxley’s review 
of “Hume,” p. 131.) The.laws of Nature, he adds, “are neces- 
sarily based on incomplete knowledge, and are to be held only as 
grounds, of a more or less justifiable expectation.” He reduces 
Hume’s doctrine, so far as it is tenable to the canon—“ the more 
a statement of fact conflicts with previous experience, the more 
complete must be the evidence which is to justify us in believing 
it.” By “more complete” evidence he apparently means evi- 
dence greater in amount and tested by a more searching scrutiny. 
One of the examples which is given is the alleged existence of 
acentaur. The possibility of a centaur Professor Huxley is far 
from denying, contrary as the existence of such an animal would 
be to those “ generalizations of our present experience, which we 
are pleased to call the laws of Nature.” Professor Huxley does 
not deny that such events as the conversion of water into wine 
and the raising of a dead man to life are within the limits of pos- 
sibility. Being, for aught we can say, possible, we can conceive 
evidence to exist of such an amount and character as to place 
them beyond reasonable doubt. Wherein is Professor Huxley’s 
position on this question faulty? He is right in requiring that 
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no link shall be wanting in the chain of proof. He is right in 
demanding that a mere “ coincidence” shall not be taken for an 
efficacious exertion of power. It is certainly possible that a man 
apparently dead should awake simultaneously with a command 
to arise. If the person who uttered the command knew that the 
death was only apparent, the awakening is easily explained. If 
he did not know it, and if the sleep were a swoon where the 
sense of hearing is suspended, it is still possible that the recovery 
of consciousness might occur at the moment when the injunction 
to arise was spoken. It would be, to be sure, a startling coin- 
cidence. But if there were good reason to conclude that the 
man was dead, then his awakening at the command of another 
does not admit of being explained by natural causes. The con- 
junction of the return of life and the direction to awake cannot 
be considered a mere coincidence. If other events of the same 
character take place, where the moral honesty of all the persons 
concerned, and other circumstances, exclude mistake as to the 
facts, the proof of miracles is eaniaaeieellh and overwhelming. 
Canon Mozley says: 


“ The evidential function of a miracle is based upon the common argu- 
ment of design as proved by coincidence. The greatest marvel or inter- 
ruption of the order of nature occurring by itself, as the very consequence 
of being connected with nothing, proves nothing. But if it takes place in 
connection with the word or act of a person, that coincidence proves de- 
sign in the marvel and makes it a miracle; and if that person professes to 
report a message or revelation from heaven, the coincidence again of the 
miracle with the professed message of God proves design on the part of 
God to warrant and authorize the message.” —Bampton Lectures, pp. 5, 6 


It is plain that if events of the kind referred to, which cannot 
be due to mere coincidence, occur, they call for no revisal of our 
conception of “the order of Nature,” if by this is meant that 
material forces previously unknown are to be assumed to exist in 
order to account for them. Such phenomena, it is obvious, 
might occur as would render the materialistic explanation irra- 
tional. The work done might so far surpass the power of the 
means employed that the ascription of it to a material agency 
would be absurd. Or, if the supposition of an occult material 
agency hitherto undiscovered, were tenable, we should be driven 
to the conclusion that the person who had become aware of it, 
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and was thus able to give the signal for the occurrence of the phe- 
nomena, was possessed of supernatural knowledge, and then we 
should have, if not a miracle of power, a miracle of knowledge. 
The answer to Professor Huxley, then, is that the circumstances 
of an alleged miracle may be such as to exclude the supposition 
either that there is a remarkable coincidence merely, or that the 
order of Nature—the natural system—is utterly different from 
what has been previously observed. The circumstances may be 
such that the only reasonable conclusion is the hypothesis of 
divine intervention. 

Professor Huxley, like Hume, treats the miracle as an isolated 
event. He looks at it exclusively from the point of view of a 
Naturalist, as if material Nature were known to be the sum of all 
being and the repository of all force. He shuts his eyes to all 
evidence in its favor which it is possible to derive from its osten- 
sible design and use, and from the circumstances surrounding it. 
Like Hume, he contemplates it as an isolated marvel. He con- 
fines his attention to a single quality of the event, its wzusual 
character, or to the fact that it is without a precedent. This 
method of regarding historical occurrences would give an air of 
improbability to innumerable events that are known to have 
taken place. If we are told that the enlightened rulers of a na- 
tion on a certain day deliberately set fire to their capital and con- 
sumed its palaces and treasures in the flames, the narrative would 
excite the utmost surprise, if not incredulity. But incredulity 
vanishes, when it is added that the capital was Moscow, and 
that it was held by an invading army which Russians were will- 
ing to make every sacrifice to destroy. Extraordinary actions, 
whether beneficent or destructive, may fail to obtain, or even to 
deserve credence, until the motives of the actors and the occa- 
sions that led to them are brought to light. 

Ignoring supernatural agency altogether, Professor Huxley 
is obliged to ascribe miracles, on the supposition that they occur, 
to natural causes, and thus to make them at variance with the 
system of nature as at present understood. They are events 
parallel to the discovery of a centaur. This is an entirely gra- 
tuitous supposition. A miracle does not disturb our conception 
of the system of Nature. If there were not a system of Nature, 
there could not be a miracle, or, rather, all phenomena would be 
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alike miraculous. A miracle being the act of God does not 
compel us to alter our conception of the constitution of Nature; 
for natural forces, or second causes, remain just what they were, 
and the method of their action is unchanged. 

The “order of Nature” is an ambiguous phrase. It may 
mean that arrangement, or mutual adjustment of parts, which 
constitutes the harmony of Nature. The “order of Nature, in 
the sense of harmony,” as Mozley observes, “is not disturbed 
by a miracle; the interruption of a train of relations in one in- 
stance leaves them standing in every other, z.¢. leaves the system 
as such untouched” (Bampton Lectures, p. 43). To this it may 
be added that a miracle is not inharmonious with the compre- 
hensive system which is established and maintained by the Au- 
thor of Nature, and in which Nature is but a single department. 

By the “order of Nature” is sometimes signified the stated 
manner of the recurrence of physical phenomena. On this order 
rests the expectation that things will be in the future as they 
have been in the past,and the belief that they have been as they 
now are. This belief and expectation, though natural and, we 
may say, instinctive, do not partake in the least of the character 
of necessary truth. The habitual expectation that the “order 


of Nature,” embracing the sequences of phenomena which 


usually pass under our observation, will be subject to no inter- 
ruption in the future, is capable of being subverted whenever 
proof is furnished to the contrary. The same is true as to the 
course of things in the past. The principles of Theism bring to 
view the cause which is adequate to produce such an interrup- 
tion. The moral condition and experiences of mankind consti- 
tute a sufficient motive for the exertion of this power by the 
merciful Being to whom it belongs. The characteristics of 
Christianity, apart from the alleged miracles connected with it, 
predispose the mind to give credit to the testimony on which 
these miracles rest. 


The relation of miracles to the internal proof of divine Reve- 
lation merits more particular attention. In the last century, it 
was the evidence of miracles which the defenders of Christianity 
principally relied on. The work of Paley is constructed on this 
basis. The argument for miracles is placed in the foreground, 
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the testimony in behalf of them is set forth with admirable clear- 
ness and vigor, and objections are parried with much skill. The 
internal evidence fills a subordinate place. This whole method 
of presenting the case has been regarded in later times with mis- 
givings and opposition. Coleridge may be mentioned as one of 
its ablest censors. The contents of Christianity as a system of 
truth and the transcendent excellence of Christ have been con- 
sidered the main evidence of the supernatural origin of the gos- 
pel. The old method has not been without conspicuous repre- 
sentatives, of whom the late Canon Mozley is one of the most 
notable. But on the whole, it is upon the internal argument, in 
its various branches, that the main stress has been laid, in recent 
days, in the conflict with doubt and disbelief. In Germany, 
Schleiermacher, whose profound appreciation of the character of 
Jesus is the key-note in his system, held that a belief in miracles 
is not directly involved in the faith of a Christian, although the 
denial of miracles is evidently destructive, as implying sucha dis- 
trust of the capacity or integrity of the Apostles as would in- 
validate all their testimony respecting Christ, and thus prevent 
us from gaining an authentic impression of his person and char- 
acter. Rothe, who was a firm believer in the miracles, as actual 
historical occurrences, nevertheless maintains that the acceptance 
of them is not indispensable to the attainment of the benefits of 
the gospel. They were in point of fact, essential to the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the world; the rejection of them is. 
unphilosophical and contrary to the conclusion warranted by his- 
torical evidence ; but now that Christ is known and Christianity 
is introduced as a working power into history, it is possible for 
those who doubt about the miracles to receive Him in faith and 
through Him, to enter into communion*with God. 

There can be no question that, at the present day, minds 
which are disquieted by doubt, or are more or less disinclined to 
believe in Revelation, should first give heed to the internal evi- 
dence. It is not by witnesses to miracles, even if they stood be- 
fore us, that scepticism is overcome, where there is an absence 
of any living discernment of the peculiarity of the gospel and of 
the perfection of its Founder. Howcan more be expected from 
miracles alleged to have taken place at a remote date, be the 
proofs what they may, than the same miracles produced upon 
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those in whose presence they were wrought? Those who dis- 
parage the internal evidence, and place their reliance on the 
argument from miracles, forget the declaration of Christ himself 
that there are moods of disbelief which the resurrection of a man 
from the dead, under their own observation, would not dispel. 
They forget the attitude of many who had the highest possible 
proof of an external nature that miracles were done by Him and 
by the Apostles. Moreover, they fail to consider that for the 
establishment of miracles as matters of fact, something more is 
required than a scrutiny such as would avail for the proof of or- 
dinary occurrences. It is manifest that all those characteristics 
of Christ and of Christianity which predispose us to attribute it 
to a miraculous origin are of weight as proof of the particular 
miracles said to have taken place in connection with it. 

At the same time, miracles and the proof of miracles from 
testimony cannot be spared. When the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguished Christianity from all other religions have impressed 
our minds, when the character of Christ in its unique and super 
nal quality has risen before us in its full attractive power, and 
when, from these influences, we are almost persuaded, at least 
not a little inclined, to believe in the gospel asa revelation of 
God, we crave some attestation of an objective character. We 
naturally expect that if all this be really upon a plane above Na- 
ture, there will be some explicit sign and attestation of the fact. 
Such attestation being wanting, the question recurs whether there 
may not be, after all, some occult power of Nature to which 
the moral phenomena of Christianity might be traced? Can we 
be sure that we are not still among second causes alone, in con- 
tact with a human wisdom which, however exalted, is still human 
and mixed with error? Are we certain that we have not here 
merely a flower in the garden of Nature—a flower, perhaps, of 
consummate beauty and delicious fragrance, yet a product of 
the earth? It is just at this point that record of miracles comes 
in to satisfy a rational expectation, to give their full effect to 
other considerations where the suspicion of a subjective bias 
may intrude, and to corroborate a belief which needs a support 
of just this nature. The agency of God in connection with the 
origin of Christianity is manifested to the senses, as well as to 
the reason and the heart. Not simply a wisdom that is more 
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than human, a virtue of which there is no parallel in human ex- 
perience, a merciful, renovating influence not referable to any 
creed or philosophy of man’s device, make their appeal to the 
sense of the supernatural and divine; yet, also, not disconnected 
from these supernatural tokens, but mingling with them, are 
manifestations of a power exceeding that of Nature, a power 
equally characteristic of God and identifying the Author of Na- 
ture with the Being of whom Christ is the messenger. Strip the 
manifestation of this ingredient of power, and an element is 
lacking for its full effect. The other parts of the manifestation 
inspire a willingness to believe, a rational anticipation that the 
one missing element is associated with them. When this antici- 
pation is verified by answering proof the argument is complete. 
An inchoate faith rises into an assured confidence. 

The importance of the evidence for miracles, then, does not 
rest solely on the ground that if it be discredited, the value of 
the Apostles’ testimony respecting other aspects of the life of 
Christ is fatally weakened. The several proofs need the miracles 
as a complement, in order to give them full efficacy, and to re- 
move a difficulty which otherwise stands in the way of the con- 
viction which they tend to create. Miracles, it may be also 
affirmed, are component parts of that gospel which is the object 
of belief. Not only are they parts, and not merely accessories, 
of the act of Revelation; but they are comprehended within 
the work of deliverance through Christ, the redemption which is 
the object of the Christian faith. This is evidently true of his 
resurrection in which his victory over sin was seen in its appro- 
priate fruit, and his victory over death was realized—realized, as 
well as demonstrated, to man. 

In fine, miracles are the complement of the internal evidence. 
The two sorts of proof lend support each to the other, and they 
conspire together to satisfy the candid inquirer that Christianity 
is of supernatural origin. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE GENESIS OF THE IDEA OF GOD. 
[Delivered before The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, July 25th, 1882. ] 


By FRANcIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D., 


Stuart Professor of the Relations of Philosophy and Science to the Christian 
Religion in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


CONSISTENT use of words would require us to look for 

some common attribute as the bond of union between the 
various theisms of the world, poly-theism, pan-theism, heno- 
theism, mono-theism, and to confine the application of the 
word ‘atheism’ to those forms of belief which lack this attribute. 
It would then be found, perhaps, that animism and materialism 
represent the two poles of religious opinion: that atheism is al- 
ways materialistic, and that theism proceeds under animistic 
conceptions, imputing change to agency of which the human 
will is the type, and even in the extreme case of pantheism, be- 
ing always in a measure anthropomorphic. Usage, however, 
has not been determined by the demands of strict logic. 
Theism is now confined to a narrower meaning. It is gener- 
ally understood to be synonymous with monotheism, and, as it 
would be obviously a mistake to call a polytheist an atheist, the 
denial of theism is indicated by anti-theism. In fact, the term 
atheism, which has always been one of uncertain application, 
seems to be rapidly going into disuse. But while theism is 
employed in the restricted sense just named, the word ‘God’ 
is still used with great latitude of meaning; so that writers are 
quite ready to say that the idea of God is innate who would hesi- 
tate to say that men are theists by intuition. There is good 
reason for this distinction it must be confessed; for while the 
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discussion of monotheism may involve an inquiry into the gen- 
esis of the religious feeling, and while, moreover, it may be 
proper to make the explanation of the religious feeling the basis 
of classification when considering the various accounts of mono- 
theism, the two questions are nevertheless distinct, and an an- 
swer to the one does not necessarily settle the other. This must 
be kept in mind throughout the present discussion, the object of 
which is to inquire how men came into possession of their belief 
in one God, and the form of which will be determined by the an- 
swers that have been given to this question. These answers 
fall under the four heads of development, revelation, inference, 
and intuition. 

It is obvious that these four theories are not mutually exclu- 
sive. For, were it possible to show that as related to antece- 
dent beliefs the history of monotheism is the record of an 
advance from the lower to the higher, and is therefore a devel- 
opment, it is probable that it might also be shown that this ad- 
vance was due to a growing perception of the unity of nature; 
and thus that it was an inference. It can hardly be necessary 
to add that the truth of theism is not affected by the question 
concerning its origin, though the anxiety of some to have it 
appear that belief in God is intuitional, seems to imply that 
there is a measure of insecurity in regard to a belief that rests 
on any other foundation. Yet the world was old before men 
learned the doctrine of gravitation; and the recent appearance 
of a doctrine is not, in scientific circles at least, regarded asa 
reason for discrediting it. Suppose it were true that man at- 
tained to his monotheistic position only after a long journey of 
doubt and darkness. That fact alone would surely constitute 
no valid objection to theism. For, if the evolution of a belief is 
an argument against the truth of a belief, it is an argument 
against the belief in evolution, and the evolutionists would be 
the first to suffer by any application of such acanon. It might 
be said, indeed, that though it were possible to prove a genetic re- 
lationship between monotheism and antecedent impure or less 
pure forms of religious life, this would not necessarily be incom- 
patible with the idea that monotheism, and, for that matter, the 
religious feeling, is due to some form of divine communication. 
For, if God may gradually communicate to man the truth re- 
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specting his pluri-Personality, there is no antecedent absurdity 
and certainly no impiety in saying that He may as gradually 
communicate the truth respecting his Unity and Infinity. The 
advocates of development, however, may be invited to establish 
their position before Christian theists are required to accom- 
modate their religious convictions to its requirements. This 
theory, therefore, we now propose to consider. 


I. DEVELOPMENT. 


1. The theory of Hume. Polytheism, says Hume, was nec- 
essarily the first and most ancient religion of mankind, the sim- 
ple reason being that if men were once led into the belief of 
one supreme being by reasoning from the frame of nature they 
could never leave that belief to embrace polytheism,—a state- 
ment very like similar positions taken at the present day by 
men who at the same time caution their opponents not to in- 
dulge in @ priorz reasoning. And the advance from polytheism 
is not due to philosophic reflection, but in the judgment of 
Hume is due to the tendency to flatter a local deity which by 
imputing to him supremacy over other gods ended in investing 
him with the attribute of infinity. Hume does not garnish his 
pages, as the fashion is now with some anthropologists of the 
school of Tylor and Lubbock, by making quotations from the 
works of travellers who have passed a night among a people 
whose language they did not understand, and therefore the 
purely speculative character of his theory is the more transpa- 
rent. But if we were to strip some of the theories that remain to 
be named of the plausible confirmations referred to they would 
be found to be as truly a friorz speculations as the one that has 
just been stated. As a naturalistic explanation of religion 
Hume’s theory is, perhaps, as good as any, though his account 
of the development of monotheism is less plausible than 
Comte’s. For,if men have risen from polytheism to theism, 
we should be disposed to say that they did so under the influ- 
ence of a growing appreciation of the unity and design that per- 
vade the physical world. To this extent we should sympathize 
with Comte, whose theory we shall now consider. 

2. The theory of Comte. According to this writer, primi- 
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tive man regarded the world as a living thing. As the girl sup- 
poses that her doll is alive, and the boy strikes the unoffending 
table that he runs against, so the savage by an instinctive an- 
thropomorphism imputes life to all objects; and primitive relig- 
ion is thus a fetichism. This theory is credited to Comte, not 
because he is the originator of the word ‘fetichism,’ for he is 
not; nor yet because he has given the most complete account of 
fetichistic religion, for this distinction belongs to Fritz Schultze, 
whose work entitled Fetichismus, is perhaps the most thorough 
discussion of the subject in the interest of the theory under 
review ; but because Comte first presented in reasoned form the 
idea that religious development proceeds from fetichism to 
polytheism, and thence to monotheism. What fetichism is 
appears to be an open question, for Schultze in his successive 
chapters, speaks of stars, mountains, water, wind, fire, plants, 
and animals as fetiches. Tiele puts the worship of the heavens 
under this category. Comte calls the doctrine of the anzma 
mundi a veritable fetichism. And with equal forgetfulness of 
the original application of the term, we are beginning to apply 
it to any object for which special regard is felt when we wish to 
speak of that regard in dyslogistic terms. It is better to say 
with Max Miiller that it means the worship of tangible inani. 
mate objects, or with Mr. Tylor that it denotes the doctrine of 
spirits embodied in or conveying influence through material 
objects. It is incumbent upon those, whose philosophy is alto- 
gether empirical, to show how the structure of religious 
belief has been made out of the five senses. Few will ques- 
tion, though Hegel denies even this, that fetichism is the 
lowest form of religion, and if we assume, first, that what is 
lowest in the scale is earliest in the order of time; and, sec- 
ondly, that the savages and uncivilized people of to-day are the 
true types of primitive man, a certain plausibility can be secured 
for the theory. 

But it is beset with insuperable difficulties, and even leading 
evolutionists, like Mr. Spencer, are not satisfied with it. It is 
difficult, judging simply from the evidence furnished by savage 
tribes, to say whether the fetich is a determination of a general 
belief in God—a concrete manifestation of God, or whether the 
larger belief in God grew out of the fetich. The Portuguese, 
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from whom we get the word, believed in God in a larger and 
better sense than their superstitious faith in charms and amulets 
would indicate. And we cannot say,—the reticence of savages, 
as well as our ignorance of their language, makes it impossible 
for us to say,—that they did not believe in God in a much 
larger sense than their fetichism would imply. If the people of 
West Africa had no knowledge of God, there is nothing to show 
that they did not descend to that point of degradation from an 
original faith in God. This, indeed, is the legitimate inference 
from the literature of India; for from that literature it appears, 
on the authority of Max Miiller’s earlier writings, that the older 
the race the less gross was the polytheism, and that the poly- 
theism of the Indo-European nations was antedated by a belief 
which, if not pure monotheism, was nearer to it than anything 
else. As has been already stated, Mr. Spencer does not accept 
this doctrine of primitive fetichism; and, though his own theory 
is equally improbable, it has the advantage of being a more 
plausible attempt to give a naturalistic explanation of the gene- 
sis of religion. The worship of the fetich is the worship of an 
indwelling ghost: where there is no belief in ghosts there is no 
fetich worship. Such a belief, he says, so far from being the 
mark of a low and degraded life, is not found until a certain de- 
gree of culture and reflection has been reached. There is no 
fetichism among the Fijians, Australians, Tasmanians, and Bush- 
men. Spencer’s position is, that the worship itself of a fetich 
calls for explanation. To say that the barbarian believes that 
this particular stick is alive, because he believes that the world 
is alive, is to credit him with great powers of generalization. 
Spencer accounts for his fetich worship by supposing that he 
has already become a believer in ghosts, and the natural history 
of ghosts, according to Herbert Spencer, we shall come to pres- 
ently. Even this implies a certain degree of culture with cer- 
tain powers of reflection. Spencer’s criticism of the fetich 
theory is good. To say that men take animistic views of nature 
explains nothing. Whyshould they? And if it is under a gen- 
eral animistic conception that the fetich is treated with religious 
regard, whence comes this animistic conception? and why does 
it take on the form of religion? These questions are not an- 
swered by the introduction of nursery scenes ; as if the fact that 
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the child believes that her doll is a real baby, and may be ill or 
disturbed in sleep, were parallel with the manifestation of relig- 
ious feeling on the part of the savage. Considered as a nascent 
form of the religious consciousness fetichism would still imply 
an antecedent though unformulated faith in God; but it is bet- 
ter to regard it as the degraded and shrivelled remnant of what 
once wasa large and a brighter faith. Fetichism may or may not 
be the crudest form of religion. We leave the evolutionists to 
settle that. It is crude enough. But there is something even 
in fetichism, Mr. Spencer being witness, that calls for expla- 
nation. The general conception conditions the concrete fact, 
and whether this general conception be called the religious con- 
sciousness, or animism, or belief in God, or belief in ghosts, it 
must be explained upon naturalistic principles before there can 
be any naturalistic philosophy of religion. It is because Mr. 
Spencer realizes this so fully, and is so painstaking in the elabo- 
ration of his theory, that I regard it as specially worthy of atten- 
tion. 

3. Theory of Herbert Spencer. All religion resolves itself, 
according to this writer, into the worship of dead ancestors. 
Primitive man saw in his shadow some material suggestion of 
his second self. In his dreams he realized this idea more fully, 
and so came to believe in the existence of departed spirits. An- 
cestors who had been feared when living were propitiated when 
dead, and those who were loved when in the flesh became ob- 
‘ jects of reverence when they departed this life. So religion be- 
gan. And Mr. Spencer is at great pains to show how that what 
at first was only reverence paid to a deceased ancestor, took on 
in course of time the form of tree, plant, animal, and hero-wor- 


ship, the worship of the heavenly bodies, and, finally, of the one 


infinite and eternal God. Mr. Spencer has faced the problem 
which his philosophy required him to face. He believes that 
life, thought, social and religious development, can all be ex- 
plained in accordance with the fundamental statements con- 
tained in his First Principles. If any of the phenomena of life 
were incapable of being accounted for, and so of being brought 
within the scope of his philosophy, the incompetency of his sys- 
tem would be at once confessed. At the same time if he should 
succeed in showing how the phenomenal world of thoughts and 
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things may have emerged, the consistency of his system would 
not prove its correctness. And, supposing that Mr. Spencer 
should show by a full citation of facts that our present mono- 
theism may have grown out of ancestor-worship, the strongest 
reason for believing that it is so originated would be the first 
principles upon which his philosophy proceeds, and any success- 
ful attack upon the Fzrst Principles would be fatal to the author’s 
philosophy of religion. On the other hand, the strongest rea- 
son for the rival or supernaturalistic theory as to the origin of 
the idea of God, would be the special evidence that God exists, 
together with the exceptional evidences of Christianity ; and 
Mr. Spencer would be required, if he would do his work 
thoroughly, to assail the whole Christian system. The most he 
can be said to have attempted hitherto, is an attempt to give a 
naturalistic’ interpretation to religion, and the defects which 
characterize this attempt are so numerous and so serious that 
his theory can hardly be said to have even plausibility. For, in 
order to prove that the idea of God is developed out of belief 
in dead ancestors, it was necessary for him to show that where 
homage was paid to ancestors no homage isalso paid to the gods. 
Mr. Spencer has not given us such proof as could be desired, 
though he says that among the Veddahs “ simple ancestor-wor- 
ship is the sole or almost the sole religion.” Again, it is impor- 
tant to show that the veneration of ancestors, such as filial piety 
might naturally generate, is worship, and particularly such wor- 
ship as men pay to God. Mr. Spencer gives a good illustration 
of his loose way of using the expression ‘ancestor-worship’ 
when he proceeds to show that the practice still survives among 
Protestant Christians; and in support of this reminds us of the 
sacredness which the wishes of parents acquire after they are 
dead, and of the common fact that deceased friends are con- 
ceived of as approving or disapproving of conduct. Besides, it 
does not follow because the savage conceives of God as his father 
that he is therefore worshipping his ancestor. Yet, take the 
case of the Amazul related by Canon Calloway, of which Mr. 
Spencer makes so much. “ Unkulunkulu, their god, gave origin 
to all things. Unkulunkulu begat sons, and they died; and he 
begat other sons. Unkulunkulu was the first man.” Now, does 
this imply that these simple-minded people of were worship- 
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ping a deceased ancestor? Does it imply any more than that, 
conceiving of God as the cause of all things, they had expressed 
the idea under the very natural image of paternity? With as 
great propriety we too might be charged with ancestor-worship 
because we repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and address God as our 
Father in heaven. 

It was also required on the part of Mr. Spencer that he 
should be able to show how out of an original ancestor-worship 
there has grown up the worship of trees, animals, mountains, etc., 
and how heathen mythology was developed. This Mr. Spencer 
has attempted, but his reasoning is so far-fetched that any fas- 
cination which the theory may have for the reader will be 
speedily removed after reading this part of his discussion. 
Thus, fetich-worship came through the identification of the de- 
ceased with portions of his clothing; idol-worship, from the fact 
that it was common to make an image of the deceased. Ani- 
mal-worship is explained by saying that the deceased was sup- 
posed to enter into animals, or that a certain animal took up its 
abode in the house of the deceased; or yet again, animal names 
survived when the ancestors who bore them were forgotten. 
Certain plants, as, for example, the soma, yielded intoxicating 
beverages, and were supposed to be possessed by supernatural 
beings, probably deceased ancestors. Hence, tree-worship. 
Ancestors were spoken of as having come from the mountain or 
the sea, and this was mistaken for parentage ; hence nature-wor- 
ship. So, also, the stars were supposed to be inhabited by de- 
ceased ancestors; and they, too, became objects of religious re- 
gard. It is possible that in some cases these objects of worship 
were related, as Spencer says they were, to reverence for dead 
ancestors, but no one can read the discussion without feeling 
how baseless his reasoning is; how little evidence there is for his 
theory ; and how that little is strained to make it yield the de- 
sired result. It is not easy to believe that such awe-inspiring 
phenomena as the mountains, the ocean, and the stars, have im- 
pressed men religiously only through the roundabout ghost 
theory of Herbert Spencer, and the best refutation of that theory 
is, perhaps, the shallowness of the reasoning which, it may be 
safely said, will impress any unprejudiced reader. The least 
difficult part of Mr. Spencer’s undertaking is to show how my- 
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thology can be explained upon the theory of ancestor-worship, 
and Mr. Spencer is, accordingly, fully committed to the Euhem- 
eristic doctrine on this subject, which he states by saying that 
“the divine man as conceived had everywhere for antecedent a 
powerful man as perceived.” But even this measure of support 
is not to be allowed the theory if the views represented by Mr. 
Cox and other mythologists are correct. This is a matter, how- 
ever, that we leave Mr. Spencer to settle with the mythologists. 
Mr. Spencer’s theory labors under yet another difficulty, and he 
must answer more fully than he has done the allegation that an- 
cestor-worship is peculiar to the inferior races, and that “no 
Indo-European or Semitic nation . . . seems to have madea 
religion of worship of the dead.” There is force, it must be 
granted, in these words of Mr. Spencer: ‘“‘ That those who have 
another theory to uphold should thus interpret the evidence is 
not unnatural. Every hypothesis tends to assimilate facts 
yielding it support, and to reject adverse facts. But that adhe- 
rents of the evolution doctrine should admit and even allege 
such a profound distinction between the needs of different hu- 
man races is surprising.” Very true; but these words are a con- 
fession, notwithstanding, that even among the evolutionists the 
ghost theory of religion does not find universal favor. Nor can 
Mr. Spencer be said to have given any proof whatever that an- 
cestor-worship had any place among the Indo-European and 
Semitic races. The value of what he offers as proof may be 
judged from the fact that the Jews are cited as worshipping a 
man in Jehovah, and that Abraham is considered as under the 
sway of some living potentate to whom he paid homage, and 
from whom in return he received promises. 

4. The theory of Hegel. The theories that have been con- 
sidered proceed upon the assumption of the sensational philoso- 
phy, and it is not too much to say that David Hume is the 
metaphysical master of nearly all the antitheistic thinkers of the 
present day. If the ultimate atoms of science and philosophy 
are sensations, there can, of course, be no such thing as a@ prior 
truth. The beliefs that we entertain regarding cause, substance, 
and personal identity, must be generalized experiences. That 
being the case, the belief in one God, or in many gods, and all 
ideas of morality and religion must be the slow growth of many 
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generations. According to the principles of empirical philoso- 
phy, the development theory as to the genesis of theism would 
be the only consistent theory and the only question after that 
would be whether a theism thus generated would be believable. 
This, however, is only a special form of the larger question 
whether the doctrine of evolution as it is commonly held, or 
rather empiricism, does not end in philosophical scepticism. 
And this leads to the remark that the knot of controversy in 
the theories of Hume, and Comte, and Spencer, is to be found 
in the deep-lying and fundamental question of knowing and 
being. And a sound philosophy of belief would have to deal 
with the theory of Hegel as well as that of Comte. Accord- 
ing to Hume the unit of knowledge is a sensation; and it is 
clear that this philosophy would leave us in hopeless scepticism. 
There might be a succession of sensations; but we could not 
recognize that plurality, neither could we associate these sensa- 
tions with one permanent self. Nor yet could we locate them 
as here and there, for space and time and personal identity are 
not sensations. Kant has rendered philosophy a great service 
in showing the absolute necessity of certain a przorz judgments. 
He has shown that there are certain categories which are not only 
not derived from experience, but which condition the possibility 
of experience. The subjective truth of these categories Kant 
was sure of; but beyond that he was sceptical. But scepticism 
soon became dogmatism, and a subjective idealism which might 
have been predicted was the result. But the mind will not rest 
in this “ boyish idealism,” to use a phrase of Mr. Green in re- 
gard to the philosophy of Berkeley. And so the self, instead 
of being the world became the type or symbol and shadow of the 
world. It wasonly a manifestation of the larger, the infinite self ; 
and so a great system of objective idealism was presented which 
is simply the doctrine of evolution expressed in the terms of 
mind instead of matter. Religion, of course, became a moment 
in a great process, and as is held also by the positivists, passed 
through the various stages of fetichism and polytheism before it 
reached a pure monotheism. 

5. The theory of Max Miiller. It is hard to support the 
theory of Hegel, or that of Hume, by an appeal to facts; but the 
writer who undertakes to combine the two will fall into hopeless 
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difficulty. This, however, seems to be the position now occu- 
pied by Professor Max Miiller. In all his earlier writings, Max 
Miiller affirmed without qualification his belief in the intuitional 
basis of religion. For example, in his Sczence of Language (sec- 
ond series, 7th ed., p. 479), he expressed the belief that the per- 
ception of the Infinite “is not the result of reasoning or general- 
izing, but an intuition as irresistible as the impressions of the 
senses,’ and Mr. Le Page Renouf, in his lectures on The Origin 
aud Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt (p. 100), quotes these words of his “learned predecessor,” 
apparently without knowing how completely his predecessor in 
the latter’s own lectures on Zhe Origin and Growth of Relig- 
zon as illustrated by the Religions of India had abandoned this 
high intuitional ground. 

It is true, that in these lectures Max Miiller still speaks after 
the style of an Hegelian, or rather of a Brahman, of the relation 
of the individual and finite self, to the infinite or real self, so as 
to imply that he believes that God is the postulate of all relig- 
ions, and that a theistic background lies behind the crudest 
fetichism. This, however, is not the case. He does not for- 
mally withdraw the statements made in his earlier works. He 
writes with an apologetic aim, and wishes to show how religious 
belief can be defended on the theory of a naturalistic genesis of 
it. To this apologetic attitude, no objection can be made; but 
in Max Miiller’s case, the apologetic soon becomes the dog- 
matic, and it is apparent before the lectures close that mono- 
theistic faith, inthe judgment of Max Miiller, has been gradually 
evolved as the result of a long process of inference based upon 
the testimony of the five senses. These are the words in which 
he states the object which he had before him: 

“We want to reach the point where religious ideas take their first ori- 
gin, but we decline to avail ourselves of the beaten tracks of the fetich 
theory on the left, and of the theory of a primordial revelation on the right 
side, in order to arrive at our goal. We want to find a road which, start- 
ing from what everybody grants us, viz. the knowledge supplied by our 
five senses, leads us straight, though it may be slowly, to a belief in what is 
not, or at least not entirely, supplied to us by the senses :—the various dis- 
guises of the infinite, the supernatural, or the divine.”—Lib. cit., p. 168. 
In the same work he had said apologetically : 

“We claim no special faculty, no special revelation.” —p. 32. 
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He now says dogmatically : 


“To admit a religious instinct, as something over and above our ordi- 
nary mental faculties, in order to explain the origin of religious ideas, is the 
same as to admit a linguistic instinct in order to explain the origin of lan- 
guage, or an arithmetic instinct in order to explain our power of count- 
ing.”—p. 171. 

Discarding, then, the doctrine of an intuitive knowledge of God, 
Max Miiller undertakes to show how man, possessed only of 
his five senses and his ordinary mental faculties, derived his 
knowledge of God out of the facts presented to his notice in the 
external world. Taking Vedic literature as giving the best ac- 
count of the theogonic process, he tells us that at first certain 
semi-tangible objects of nature, the rivers, the trees, and the 
mountains, were worshipped; that worship of the intangible 
objects of nature—the sun, the sky, the clouds, marked the next 
stage; that from the worship of the sun and the clouds the 
Vedic religionist went forward to the worship of invisible deities, 
Indra the rain-giver, and Maruts the storm-god ; and, finally, 
that the evolution of belief ended in the denial of the existence 
of these gods or devas, and in the affirmation of the self-exist- 
ing One. Max Miiller holds that the idea of the Infinite is in- 
volved in the whole process. He would make this the point of 
union between his former a frzorz theory and his present empir- 
ical theory of the origin of religion. But it is not the same in- 
finite in the two cases. The one is the infinite of the reason; 
and the other is the infinite of the senses. The one is a name 
for God; and the other signifies mere physical bigness. There 
is a great difference between the indefinite and the infinite. 
Mere bigness will not generate religion. Nor does Max Miller 
show that primitive man entertained any other feeling toward 
the tree or the river that was his first object of worship than one 
of wonder. Wonder is the mother of religion, if Max Miiller’s 
account of it be correct. If the Vedas, as now interpreted by 
Max Miller, are to be taken as giving us a true picture of the 
evolution of religion, and man is assumed to have had only his 
five senses and a few categories to start with, it is safe to say 
that he rose to the conception of the Infinite at a very late 
period of his history. The more natural account of the process 
as given by Max Miiller would be to say that religion, which be- 
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gan in wonder, advanced a step when men took animistic views 
of nature and treated the rivers, the clouds, and the sun as be- 
ings whose actions might be interpreted according to the anal- 
ogy of their own personality ; that afterwards men began to 
grasp the idea of a power, or of powers, behind phenomena, 
and through the notion of agency or cause to believe in invisi- 
ble deities; that, finally, the existence of these separate deities 
or devas was denied, and the great generalization of One eternal 
Self took place. So regarded, the doctrine of the Absolute be- 
comes the climax in a great system of development, the basis of 
which is not belief in the Infinite, but animism, or the tendency 
to argue from our own personality to the existence of powers 
analogous to it. Max Muller’s claim that a religion generated 
by the five senses may, through all its stages, involve an appre- 
hension of the Infinite, cannot be allowed. There is no reason 
why we should regard the idea of the Infinite as the first relig- 
ious product of the five senses, and there is no reason why the 
abstract conception of the Infinite should take precedence of the 
simpler conceptions of cause, power, and moral obligation. 

Max Miiller must be regarded as believing in primitive poly- 
theism. His theory is, that beginning in the wonder excited by 
certain semi-tangible objects of nature, such as rivers and moun- 
tains, religion advanced to the worship of the bright powers of na- 
ture, and after that to the belief in invisible deities. It is true that 
he says in these lectures, as he had said in his earlier writings, that 
henotheism preceded polytheism. But the henotheism of his 
earlier writings is a very different thing from the henotheism of 
the “ Hibbert Lectures; for here it means an anarchic poly- 
theism, that is, a polytheism without a supreme head; but 
there it meant relative monotheism. And while Max Miiller is 
the originator of the term ‘henotheism,’ it is to Schelling that 
we are indebted for the distinction expressed in the original ap- 
plication of it. 

6. The theory of Schelling. Schelling’s views upon this sub- 
ject are expressed in the introduction to his Phzlosophy of My- 
thology, and are referred to very copiously by Fritz Schultze in 
the opening pages of his Fetichismus. The unity of the race is 
the starting-point of the theory. Primitive man was possessed 
of a religious nature. He was filled with a sense of the presence 
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of God. This original knowledge, which was not given in the 
form of an objective revelation, but rather of a religious instinct, 
was corrupted; and the polytheism and fetichism of subse- 
quent times were the fruits of this degradation. Schelling may 
therefore, be classed among those who hold to the intuitive 
theory as to the genesis of the idea of God. For he defends the 
proposition that man had a religious nature that gave him a 
knowledge of God independent of experience. The primitive 
belief in God was, according to Schelling, a monotheism ; only it 
was a relative and not an absolute monotheism. From this 
water-shed of primitive theism, two streams have descended, the 
one issuing in the pure monotheism of the Semitic races, and 
the other in the polytheism of the Indo-European races. The 
hypothesis of a relative as distinguished from an absolute mono- 
theism is defended on just two grounds. In the first place, it 
furnishes an answer to the question how man first embraced 
polytheism. For, if original theism was belief in @ god, there 
was nothing in this to exclude plurality, and polytheism might, 
therefore, naturally grow out of it. In the second place, it it 
said that monotheism as the belief in one and only one God is 
itself a generalization reached through contact with a previously 
existing polytheism, and is, therefore, a protest against it. Dr. 
Fairbairn, in his Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, expresses 
himself as favoring a view very similar to this. But it is appar- 
ent that it is only in a very modified sense that Schelling can be 
regarded as holding to the development theory as to the genesis 
of the idea of God. He belongs rather to those who hold that 
primitive man came into possession of his belief in God through 
divine endowment. It is, therefore, easy to pass from him to 
the consideration of the second answer that has been given to 
this question with which we are dealing. 


II. REVELATION. 


The subject under discussion is rendered specially difficult 
through a very natural tendency to overlook the distinctions 
that a careful study serves to bring to light. Thus, as has been 
intimated, a belief in God may be many degrees removed from 
atheism without amounting to pure monotheism. And, again, 
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the question how the monotheistic idea originated is different 
from the question how we came into possession of it, though 
the subject is sometimes discussed without proper regard to 
this fact. 

It is the testimony of both sacred and profane history that 
man began with the worship of one God. Human history is 
thus the record of degeneration. The attempts that have been 
made to set aside this declaration have just been considered, 
and where they are not capable of direct refutation they are so 
void of evidence in their support that there is no reason for re- 
garding it as a matter of doubt. Whether that monotheism 
was an absolute or a relative monotheism need not be consid- 
ered. It is not difficult to conceive that Adam, though in the 
image of God and having a knowledge of God, did not at first 
realize the antithesis which the phrase ‘the only one God’ im- 
plies. If it were possible to show, as of course it is not, that 
primitive man advanced from a relative to an absolute monothe- 
ism, there would be nothing in this contrary to Scripture or to the 
analogy of God’s dealings with the race. We cannot dogmatize 
about a point that is beyond the scope of history; and we leave 
to the historians of philosophy of an earlier day to discourse as 
Briicker did about the metaphysics of Cain and Abel, and to ask 
whether Adam had a pure philosophy. But whether that ori- 
ginal monotheism be absolute or relative, the question is how 
did man come into possession of it. It has been said that he 
received it by revelation, that is, that he had an objective com- 
munication from the Divine Being, or, as Watson says, he de- 
rived it by “sensible converse with God.” This would imply, 
as Schelling expresses it, “a previous atheism of consciousness.” 
It would imply that until God in some sensible form appeared to 
man, he must have been without any knowledge of Him. This 
would be an extreme revolt, certainly, against the doctrine of in- 
tuition, and would give us a very mechanical conception of the 
origin of religious life, in place of that which treats man as pos- 
sessed of a religious nature, and as carrying within him the wit- 
ness of his relationship to God. 

It is sometimes said that the idea of God is due to tradition ; 
but this is obviously a wrong use of terms, for tradition can 
only perpetuate what has already originated. But the tradition- 
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theory as to the diffusion of religious belief is very closely asso- 
ciated with the theory which makes the origin of religious be- 
lief a matter of objective revelation. Coming from without, and 
not originating within, such a religious belief could only be per- 
petuated through a traditive agency. Accordingly, Watson, 
and later still Mr. Gladstone, explain the prevalence of religious 
ideas among the heathen by saying that they were due to ori- 
ginal revelations handed down from generation to generation. 
Watson held that the first man received the knowledge of God 
by sensible converse with him, and that this doctrine was 
transmitted with the confirmations of successive manifestations 
to the early ancestors of all nations. And he accounts for simi- 
larities of belief between the Jewish and the heathen world by 
the intercourse which the Jews had with other nations. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, holds that prior to the dispersion of 
the nations there was a revelation comprehending the great 
salient doctrines that we usually regard as belonging to a later 
day ; that this original revelation comprehended a belief in God, 
a sacrifice, a Redeemer, and even the Trinity; that these doc- 
trines, which in their pure form have been preserved in the 
Bible were perverted and corrupted in the heathen world; and 
that in this way the analogies, which are traceable between 
Christianity and Greek mythology, are to be explained. That 
this would explain these similarities cannot be denied, nor can 
it be denied that they require explanation, and that other use 
should be made of them than that which Dr. Draper makes in 
the interests of naturalism. But, whether they are not better 
explained as abortive efforts of the religious consciousness to 
give expression to that which revelation alone can adequately 
state; whether they are not prophetic of better things to come; 
whether they are not index-fingers pointing to the coming Christ; 
whether they are not typical of that larger and fuller inspiration 
which speaks through apostles and prophets, and makes them 
the infallible organs of Divine Truth, is a question that may 
also be considered. And yet it is to be said that it falls in very 
consistently with the belief that fetichism and polytheism are 
corruptions of an original monotheism, to consider that all 
religious faiths of the heathen world are broken lights of one 
original and shining truth. But, whether it was the light within 
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or the light without that has undergone eclipse might still be a 
question. To believe that Adam had a highly illuminated re- 
ligious consciousness, is a more rational theory than to suppose 
that he and his posterity were dependent on objective revela- 
tions given once for all,or repeated at intervals and perpetuated 
by tradition. The objections to this theory are very strong, and 
have been well stated by Professor Flint, Dr. Cocker, and Dr. 
Fairbairn. But, whatever doubt there may be respecting the 
mode in which Adam received his monotheism, there can be little 
doubt as to the main source of ours. Any account of our faith 
would be incomplete which took no note of our relation to the 
history of theism. We are theists because we live in a theistic 
community, were born of theistic parents, have received instruc- 
tion in theistic doctrine, and so—indirectly through tradition, 
as well as directly through personal contact with the Bible, are 
indebted to revelation. If we may so express it, Adam derived 
his monotheism by inspiration, we from revelation ; though this, 
as we shall see, does not express our position completely. 
Setting aside the distinction between revelation and inspira- 
tion just referred to, the question between those who advocate 
the theory of development on the one hand, and that of revela- 
tion on the other, is whether man has attained to the idea of God 
through slow stages and by his own unaided efforts, or whether 
he had it to begin with and by Divine communication. It is 
the question whether his history has been one of improvement 
or degradation. It is one form of the great debate between the 
natural and the supernatural, in which so much that is precious 
seems to be involved. Whether the antithesis between the nat- 
ural and the supernatural is necessary in order to a belief in the 
supernatural; whether when the utmost is conceded, and the 
facts of the phenomenal world have been articulated in accord- 
ance with the demands of an uncompromising naturalism, this 
naturalism means anything more than order; and whether order 
does not still find its only explanation in mind; whether omni- 
present naturalism as to process is not another name for om- 
nipotent supernaturalism as to agency—whether, therefore, the 
discussions of the present day are not the prelude to a larger faith 
in Godand a more confident belief in the great verities of Christi- 
anity, are questions which this discussion may properly suggest 
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but with which we cannot deal. Naturalism is undoubtedly re- 
ligion’s great enemy. But it must be remembered that if we 
believe in God, we believe also in Jesus; and a supernaturalistic 
uniformitarianism, though it may save theism, is disastrous to 
Christianity. As we have said, our theistic position stands in 
direct historic relation to the Bible. Yet, we have not been 
simply the passive recipients of a revelation. We have not 
been simply faithful to instruction without asking for the rea- 
sons which accredit theism, and, therefore, an acknowledgment 
of our indebtedness to the Bible does not make it unnecessary 
for us to go on to the consideration of the third answer that has 


been given to the inquiry respecting the genesis of the idea of 
God. 


III. INFERENCE. 


No one acknowledges more fully our obligation to tradition 
and to revelation than does Professor Flint; yet he believes at 
the same time that the theistic concept is an inference. There 
is nothing incompatible in these positions. For, while we are 
indebted to our education for the full, clear and discriminating 
monotheism of the Bible, we are in possession of materials out 
of which some knowledge of God would have been gained, even 
if we had never known the Bible or the religion of the Bible. 
There is, in other words, a subjective preparatien for this objec- 
tive truth. There is a natural theism as well as a revealed the- 
ism; and this natural theism is a factor in our monotheism none 
the less because that monotheism is historically related to the 
Bible. The question is, whether that natural theism is to be re- 
garded as an inference or an intuition. Dr. McCosh and Profes- 
sor Flint are very positive upon this point. “Our conviction as 
to God,” says Dr. McCosh, “is not a single instinct incapable of 
analysis, but it is the proper issue of a number of simple prin- 
ciples, all tending to one point.” It is easy to accord with all 
that has been said by Professor Flint and Dr. McCosh in oppo- 
sition to the common statement that faith in God is intuitive 
without being shut up to the conclusion that natural theism is 
purely inferential. 

1. It is to be admitted, however, that theistic belief is not a 
simple, irreducible, necessary, and universal conviction; and the 
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writers just named have very clearly shown that what has often 
passed for intuitive knowledge regarding God, is really a process 
of reasoning. 

2. It is true that a belief in God may be vindicated; that 
reasons can be given, in other words, for belief in God; and, 
consequently, that by so much as our theism is a reasoned the- 
ism—is a theism corroborated, corrected, and made clearer by 
inference and argument,—there is an inferential element in it to 
be taken into account in giving an answer to the inquiry. And 
the ability to prove the existence of God; to reduce the belief 
to lower terms may be taken as evidence that the idea of God 
is not one of the a prior? judgments like cause, and substance, 
and personal identity. 

3. And since it is possible to vindicate a belief already in 
possession by means of the causal judgment, there is no reason 
why the causal judgment might not lead a man to God even 
though he did not believe in Him before. It is true that there 
is not much to encourage the hope that mankind would be able 
by means of reasoning to make the passage from polytheism to 
monotheism. But some undoubtedly have done so. This argu- 
ment is very complex, as the concept of God is very complex. 
Yet, as Professor Ladd, in his admirable article on this subject 
(Bib. Sac. 1877) has shown, all the elements of our nature con- 
tribute to this concept, and the belief is itself a synthesis of our 
entire manhood. 

4. Admitting, also, that inference has filled an important 
place in the history of theism, it is true nevertheless that belief 
in God however corrected by reasoning existed long before men 
made use of argument from final causes. Professor Flint ad- 
mits this, for he is far from saying that men were consciously 
atheistic until led to the theistic belief by reasoning. But, he 
holds that the theistic belief is reached by a process of uncon- 
scious inference. There is in the theistic inference the same un- 
conscious process that there is in vision, in the perception of dis- 
tance, and in the recognition of our fellow men. He says: 


“We grow up untothe knowledge of God as we grow up unto acquaint- 
ance with the minds of our fellow men, through acquaintance with their 
acts. The Father in heaven is known as the father on earth is known. 
The latter is as unseen as the former. No human being has really ever 
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seen another. No sense has will or wisdom or goodness for its object. 
Man must infer the existence of his fellow men, for he can have no imme- 
diate perception of it: he must become acquainted with their character 
through the use of his intelligence, because character cannot be heard with 
the ear, or looked upon with the eye, or touched with the finger.” 


Professor’s Flint’s illustration is apt, and, without doubt, there 
is this element of unconscious inference in natural theism. But, 
however rapid the process, it is a process still. And the account 
of natural theism is that it is belief in God because of reasons. 

5. We are not sure, however, that the theory of unconscious 
inference exhausts the problem. It does not follow that because 
reasons can be given fora belief the belief is due to those rea- 
sons. In accounting for the genesis of belief we may have to 
consider the cause behind as well as the reasons before. Or, to 
put it in other words: An irresistible tendency to believe in 
God, and this an ultimate fact however interpreted, may coexist 
along with the reasons for believing in such a God, and the evi- 
dence which furnishes us with the predicates of infinity and 
moral perfection. This is a subject that can more properly be 
considered under the head of intuition, the last of the divisions 
under which the treatment of this discussion is distributed, 
and to which, in a few closing words, I now invite your kind 
attention. 


IV. INTUITION. 


The word intuition as used in this connection will embrace 
considerable variety of opinion, and will include all the forms of 
opinion which give an @ priori or uninferential account of the 
theistic concept. 

1. There isthe doctrine taught by Schelling and Cousin, that 
the Infinite or Absolute is revealed to us immediately in con- 
sciousness, a theory that has been made familiar to us through 
Sir William Hamilton’s refutation of it. 

2. There is the theory of Jacobi and Schleiermacher, which 
builds upon the religious feeling or consciousness of dependence. 
The introduction of this element into theology has undoubtedly 
done good, though much of the erroneous thinking at the pres- 
ent day is its immediate outgrowth. For, besides the ethical 
nature of man that speaks in the terms of law, and the intellect- 
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ual nature of man that finds expression through the causal judg- 
ment, there is also a spiritual nature, there is in man a religious 
instinct, a feeling of dependence. And it is the place which the 
philosophy of Schleiermacher gives to the religious feeling that 
constitutes its merit, and its fascination, and, it may be added, 
its danger. Yet, this sense of dependence is not the same thing 
as a consciousness of God. The instinct that prompts us to 
pray is not the same thing as an intuition of God. The sense 
of dependence may be religious consciousness, but it is not God- 
consciousness. It is proper to say, “ My heart cries out for 
God,” and it is fair to expect that corresponding to the subjec- 
tive sense of need there is a supply of that need in the existence 
of God. But, however emotionally expressed, the proper trans- 
lation of the psychological fact is that we feel dependent, and in- 
ferentially, therefore, believe in God. Mr. Mansel is one of a 
number of recent writers who have fallen into the error of iden- 
tifying the sense of dependence with the consciousness of a 
Supreme Being. 

3. No philosopher in our day is more pronounced in his 
affirmation of an intuitive belief in God than Professor Calder- 
wood. He says that “belief in the existence of the one infinite 
God is a necessary belief, that is, a belief essential to our nature, 
so that the opposite cannot be believed when the real problem 
is presented to the mind.”’ And it must be confessed that we 
have at least a choice of hypotheses as to the genesis of the gen- 
eral concept of the Divine existence. We may say that belief 
in one infinite God is a constituent factor in the mind of man, 
though dormant here and perverted there; or, we may say the 
belief is a generalization requiring culture, thought, abstraction, 
and, perhaps, revelation, for its full exhibition. The former 
view is taken by Professor Calderwood, but it is hard to defend 
it; and, in the presence of the abounding atheism of to-day, it 
is too much to affirm the universality and necessity of belief in 
one infinite God. Professor Calderwood supports his position 
by saying that “men do not reach their belief in God by argu- 
ment, but without it.” But this is sufficiently met by the doc- 
trine of unconscious inference, to which we have just referred. 


1 Philosophy of the Infinite, p. 46. 
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Moreover, one could wish that Professor Calderwood had not 
defended the intuitive character of our belief in God by under- 
taking to show that “there are no arguments sufficient to war- 
rant the belief in God, as it is now found among men.” “All 
arguments,” he also says, “are not only unnecessary as shown by 
the fact that men believe without them, but they are insufficient 
to lead to the conclusions which they profess to reach.” It may 
seem to make more clear that the belief is intuitive,to show 
that the proofs which have been offered are unsatisfactory; but, 
whatever opinions men may entertain regarding the value of the 
proofs, most men will agree that they at least show that belief in 
one infinite God is not a simple and irresolvable belief. And, if 
it be said that the test of an intuition is that being ultimate it 
cannot be proved, it is just as open to the opponents of Profes- 
sor Calderwood to say ‘the belief is not ultimate, for look at the 
proofs,’ as it is for Professor Calderwood to say, ‘the belief is 
ultimate, for the proofs are worthless.’ The theist may not be 
convinced that his belief is an intuition, but the antitheist 
will make the most of the statement that theism lacks argu- 
mentative support. 

4. Dr. Charles Hodge takes the position, in his Systematic 
Theology, that the idea of God is innate. His position, however, 
is not the same as that of Professor Calderwood. He does not 
deny the validity of the theistic argument ; and when he affirms 
the universality of the belief, it is not belief in the existence of 
one infinite, personal God. Indeed, he distinctly says: “ All 
that is maintained is, that the sense of dependence and account- 
ability to a being higher than themselves exists in the minds of 
all men.” And when he affirms that belief in God exists prior 
to reasoning, he means that there is no conscious passage from 
premises to conclusion; that the sense of dependence involves 
the idea of God; and that the sense of dependence, and the 
Being upon whom we are dependent, are both grasped in a sin- 
gle synthesis of thought. Logically, however, these ideas are 
distinct, though the distinction is only suggested by implication, 
and the passage from one idea to the other is inferential. 

5. To the names already mentioned, let me add now the 
name of’ Dr. Caird, notwithstanding his own disavowal of intui- 
tionalism. For, while denying intuitionalism, he still declares 
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that “in all religious experience there are involved feelings and 
acts which are possible only to spiritual and intelligent beings, 
which are grounded in certain necessary relations of the human 
spirit to the Divine, and which, therefore, do not rise accident- 
ally, but in conscious obedience to the hidden logic of a spiritual 
process. . . . It is necessary that mind as mind should relate it- 
self to God.” Accordingly, in his view, belief in God is not an 
inference taken up into the soul through the force of reasons. 
Rather is it a belief that flows by influence of a divine impulse 
into the channel of the soul’s activities, and that is ever pushing 
itself into fuller, freer,and more manifest expressions. For this 
reason, using intuition in a very comprehensive sense, it is right, 
I think, to class Dr. Caird among the intuitionists. And, with- 
out having any sympathy for the philosophy of which his book 
is a popular exposition, I can easily see how much that he has 
said is capable of a very evangelical interpretation. 

In what sense, then, can our knowledge of God be said to be 
due to intuition? a@. Byan intuition we may mean an imme- 
diate and presentative knowledge of God. It is possible that 
some profess to enjoy this knowledge; and it would be as hard 
for us to refute their claim as it will be for most men to share 
this blessing. 4. By an intuition is sometimes meant an ultimate 
a priori belief. If belief in God be an intuition in this sense, 
then, all men ought to have it, the opposite ought to be un- 
thinkable; and the proof of it ought to be impossible. Now, 
the idea of God will not stand these tests, and, the belief in God 
cannot be called an intuition in this strict sense of the term. c. But 
most men who say that the idea of God is intuitive mean there- 
by that we have a constitutional impulse Godward, or, to put it 
differently, that there is a universal tendency to believe in God as 
shown in the all but universal existence of that belief. This is 
undoubtedly true; and in this sense we may say that there is an 
intuitional as well as an inferential element in natural theism. 

Yet there are various possible explanations of this tendency. 
And we must ask, How happens it that we have this tendency 
to theism ? 

It may be that this tendency is a synthesis of inferences un- 
consciously performed, to which all the elements in our nature 
have contributed. Or, it may be that the idea of God is the in- 
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stantaneous suggestion of correlative truth, the finite implying 
the infinite, and the relative the absolute. Or, yet again, the 
idea of God may be a moment in a great process by which—to 
quote the Hegelian language of Caird, without pretending to 
know what it means—“ The finite spirit loses or abnegates its fini- 
tude and self-sufficiency, and finds its truer self in the life and 
being of God.” These explanations have all been given of the 
Godward tendency in man. But, do these exhaust the possibil- 
ities of thought? or, is there another suggested by our own re- 
ligious life? I believe there is. Think of some of the doctrines 
we profess. We believe that God has revealed himself #o man 
in Jesus Christ; and we believe that He has revealed himself zz 
man by the Holy Ghost. To the agency of the Spirit we impute 
all holy thoughts: He spoke by the prophets, and under his in- 
spiration the life of the church is perpetuated. God’s work is 
marked by unity. The higher spheres of life and activity differ 
from the lower, but they follow the analogy of the lower. They 
are prophesied in the lower. The lower are index-fingers show- 
ing the path of God’s purposive route. Nature is a parable of 
grace. The worlds of mind and matter interpenetrate each 
other. The worlds of reason and instinct go into each other by 
insensible gradations. If, therefore, in the highest spheres of 
God’s manifestation, we are told how God manifests himself to 
man, why may we not use the highest as a help toward under- 
standing the lower? In Him we live,and move, and have our 
being. In all the processes of grace He is first, not we. We 
love Him because He first loved us. We find Him because He 
first finds us. Weconfirm our faith by means of reason, indeed, 
but that faith is itself the fruit of Divine contact with the soul. 
God has breathed into the soul, and, bubbling to the brim in 
conscious life, this inspiration has been colored by its surround- 
ings. We have mistaken this iridescence of argument, this color- 
ing of feeling, these reflected lights of the objective world, as 
the cause of our belief. We must correct this error. We must 
learn that it is not by arguments without, but by the breath of 
God within, that we get our first impressions of the Divine 
existence. 
If this view be correct, then, without holding that belief in 
God is an a priori judgment like that of time and space, it can 
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still be said that belief in God is intuitional, or rather inspirational. 
And this view would have certain obvious advantages to recom- 
mend it. The constitutional impulse so explained would not 
render unnecessary the proofs for the Divine existence, and so 
we should not be called upon to give up the proofs, or else give 
up the intuition. The argumentative status of theism is not de. 
stroyed through lack of demonstrative certainty, nor does belief 
in God rest altogether on the basis of inductive probability. The 
problem is, given the universal impulse to believe in God, can it 
be corroborated, corrected, and put in proper light by reason- 
ing? The answer is, It can. Then, we are enabled in this way to 
give proper value to all forms of intuitional theism, by showing 
how they can all be accounted for, and that there is a soul of , 
truth in each. Itmakes it unnecessary to establish a schism be- 
tween Adam and his posterity as to the mode of knowing God. 
It falls in with the analogies of subsequent revelation. And, 
finally, it is consonant with the idea of God’s ever-present oper- 
ation to believe that his thought is so far confluent with our 
thought that we know Him through his own immanent presence 
in the soul. 

We find, therefore, when we analyze our belief in one living, 
personal God, that we cannot put our explanation of it under any 
one of the four categories that have been named. It is made up 
of different elements ; and among them will be found the indwell- 
ing presence of God himself, the unconscious inference whereby 
we grasp the idea of dependence and a Being upon whom we are 
dependent in one indivisible synthesis, the historic proofs and 
elaborate defences of a reasoned theism, and the clear growing . 
and progressive revelation which reaches its climax in the In- 
carnate Logos, 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE LAMP OF THE BODY. 
[Delivered before The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, Dec. roth, 1882.] 


By JESSE B. THomas, D.D., 
First Baptist Church, Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ORE than a century ago Voltaire wrote, “La Pluche has 
actually made Moses a natural philosopher; if from sim- 
plicity he deserves pity, and, still more, if by that vulgar arti- 
fice he intends to throw an odium on those who differ from him 
in sentiments.” The particular ‘simplicity’ which moved his 
contempt was ifivolved in the suggestion that light might be 
independent of the sun, “because it is said in Genesis, God 
created light before the sun.” And he piously added, “ Physi- 
cal truths are not to be sought for in the Scriptures, which con- 
tain the rules of a good life but not the knowledge of nature.” 
Long before Voltaire’s day, also, Andrew Marvel had anticipated 
the recent well-remembered strictures on the rashness of the 
“Miltonic hypothesis,” fearing concerning “the poet blind yet 
bold:” 
‘* That he would ruin (for I saw him strong) 
The sacred truths to fable and old song : 


(So Sampson grasped the Temple’s posts in spite) 
The world o’erwhelming to revenge his sight :” 


fearing, also, as the Miltonic critics may well notice, that other 
‘hypothesis’ builders equally presumptuous but with ‘less skil- 
ful hand,’ 


“Might hence presume the whole creation’s day 
To change in scenes and show it in a play.” 


It is only fair to Marvel, however, to add that his fears had 
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vanished as he followed along the way, and even changed to ac- 
clamation, as he wrote at last, 


‘* Just heaven thee, like Tiresias, to requite 
Rewards with prophecy thy loss of sight.” 


This same ‘Miltonic hypothesis,—considering by whom it 
was broached, and how and when,—might well demand a more 
candid and respectful treatment from men of culture than to be 
degraded to a butt for the paper-wads of partisan ridicule. The 
majesty of its reverberant cadences, the splendor of its imagery 
through the sublime reaching after the ineffable, the pathos that 
surprises and ennobles it as a hymn in adoration of that uncre- 
ated light through whose morning gates the glories of creation 
stream upon the earth, yet sung by one who sits outside those 
gates ‘in ever-during dark,’ and from the vision of those glories 
‘quite shut out,’—all this, it may be, will yield nothing but un- 
promising returns if tested by scales, micrometer, and crucible. 
Inductive science will doubtless find no confirmatory traces of 
that phantasmagoric and sportive period when, 


‘* Rose, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit, or gemm’d 
Their blossoms :”’—?. Z., vii. 325. 
nor when there 


‘““Teem’'d at a birth 
re Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 
Limb’d and full grown :”—P. Z., vii. 454. 


But neither will it wisely hope to find the ‘two brazen moun- 
tains’ between which had been lodged the ‘celestial equipage’ 
that attended the Creator when he rode ‘ far into Chaos and the 
world unborn;’ nor remnants of ‘the golden compasses’ ‘he 
took to circumscribe the universe, and all created things.” ‘The 
legs of the lame are not equal ’—so is a poetic metaphor in the 
mouth of a prosaic misinterpreter. 

It is instructive, however, to observe in how many points the 
‘scientific imagination’ ‘prolonging its gaze across the boun- 
daries’ of actual knowledge in the nineteenth century, finds its 
visions anticipated by those of the poetic imagination in the 
seventeenth. We hear much now of that dark atomic sea, hung 
in ‘unstable equilibrium,’ out of the clash of whose ‘ molecular 
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permutations’ the universe was born. So Milton saw the dark 
‘jllimitable ocean’ of ‘ eldest Night and Chaos, ancestors of Na- 
ture, where ‘embryon atoms’ ‘strive for mastery:’ a ‘wild 
abyss, the womb of Nature and perhaps her grave,’ wherein all 
things are ‘in their pregnant causes mix’d confusedly.’ The 
physical philosopher pushing along the opaque wall of second 
causes finds that wall nowhere so thin as where light breaks 
through in rhythmic pulsations measured by billionths of 
seconds. He sees the teeming universe, with all its complex 
phenomena ‘once latent in a fiery cloud,—a cloud like that 
Ezekiel saw, whirling, infolding itself, out of whose amber 
brightness emerged living forms,—in a word, he sees light his- 
torically before the sun. Seeking to explore the nature of light 
itself, he finds himself standing on the crumbling outer edge 
of thought,—striving to conceive of the material medium by 
which alone it can become visible, as being solid as adamant yet 
so subtle that, in the words of Dr. Young, “it passes through 
the solid earth as the wind passes through a grove of trees;” 
while still behind as it were the mystic veil lurks the insoluble 
mystery of an energy whose pulsations underlie the heart-beat 
of all life, which forever giving never even fractionally dwindles, 
and causing all else reveals to him of itself no cause. “The 
truths now positively ascertained with respect to the nature of 
light and vision,” says Dr. Arnot, “are among those in the wide 
field of scientific inquiry which, acting on ordinary mental sus- 
ceptibility, place the student in the very midst of the works of 
creation, awakening the most elevated thoughts of which the 
human mind is capable.” 

Turn back, now, to the great poet, and find how consistently 
and repeatedly these same conceptions are foreshadowed in his 
words. When first ‘light appears,’ 

‘* Here Nature first begins 


Her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire, 
As from her outmost works, a broken foe.” —P. Z., ii. 1037. 


“* Light shone, and order from disorder sprung: 
Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements—earth, flood, air, fire; 
And this ethereal quintessence of heaven 
Flew upward, spirited with various forms, 
That roll’d orbicular.”—P. Z., iii. 713. 
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It is no longer mere rhapsody to sing with Milton that marvel- 
lous hymn with which his third book begins in praise of light, 
as, 
‘* Offspring of heaven first-born! 
Or of the Eternal coeternal beam.” 
“* Bright effluence of bright essence increate!” 


that 
‘* Pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ?’—P. Z., iii. 1-7. 


Milton had long before announced the specific scientific 
heresy for which Voltaire blamed La Pluche. In his verse, light 
in the beginning, 

“To journey through the aéry gloom began, 


Sphered in a radiant cloud; for yet the sun 
Was not.”—P. Z., vii. 247. 


The sun himself was 
‘‘ Framed, unlightsome first, 
Though of ethereal mould.” —P. Z., vii. 355. 


Hither the ‘greater part’ of light was ‘ transplanted,’ 


‘* And placed 
In the sun’s orb, made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 
Her gathered beams, great palace now of light.”—P. Z., vii. 360. 


To this ‘sovereign vital lamp,’ 


‘* As to their fountain, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light, 
And hence the morning planet gilds her horns.”—P. Z., vii. 364. 


Since the sun is found largely to consist of known substances 
which are non-luminous when quiescent, it is no longer hetero- 
dox to conceive it as possibly ‘ framed unlightsome.’ And since 
light itself is taught to be but ‘translated energy’ which may 
be revealed through any material agent, and in the absence of 
such agent, may still exist invisible, it is no longer theoretically 
dependent on the sun. Add to this the testimony of geology 
that the “trees in the coal beds have no annual rings, intimat- 
ing that the earth was not then lighted by the sun and had not 
changing seasons.” And, finally, let the most recent researches 
in solar physics portray to us the features of the sun as newly 
seen—a ponderous shell, gorged with incandescent vapors, belch- 
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ing perpetual whirlwinds of crimson splendor—burning with 
brightness so intense that the brightest calcium light is but a 
black spot when laid against it,—and the net impression thus 
gained, as summed up by Professor Lockyer in his latest work, 
is that the sun is the ‘nearest approach’ we know to an ‘ever- 
burning lamp.’ 

Science thus swings slowly back to Milton’s very phrase, and 
through Milton to the Mosaic record from which he borrowed 
it; for Milton followed along the way, 


‘*O’er which lame faith leads understanding blind,” 


and had not failed to notice what the Seventy translators had 
long before recognized, that Moses had called the sun, not a 
‘light,’ but a light-bearer, or vehicle of light. 

Midway in the order of the creative week, and midway in 
the heavens (as it is midway in function between light and 
man), the sun was hung “to give light on the earth.” Itisa 
characteristic instance of that high emphasis laid on mediate 
causes in the Mosaic record, and which unfriendly critics have 
utterly overlooked. They insinuate that ‘creation’ is there de- 
scribed as the instantaneous bursting of a full-orbed universe 
out of the hollow void, or, at least, the successive emergence of 
ripened forms through the immediate explosion of primeval 
atoms. Aside from the compendious sentence with which the 
record begins, however, the idea of creation is introduced not 
as interrupting or superseding, but only supplementing with 
new factors the processes of advance, through logical concate- 
nation of condition and consequence, from elemental simplicity 
to the highest organized complexity. Man was physically fash- 
ioned from the earth before he was spiritually breathed upon. 
Life, which prolonged and multiplied itself through birth, had 
itself first been ‘ brought forth’ through the intervention of the 
waters and theearth. Cosmic ‘differentiation’ first prepared an 
‘environment’ for vital organization; and elemental matter and 
force were the immediately precedent conditions of primeval 
light. It is, indeed, marvellous to observe how at this point the 
last word of science has been responsively anticipated by the 
first word of Scripture. For science reaches her last analysis in 
the conception of light as a wave-like emanation of energy from 
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a source unknown, and, by mere human wit, unknowable. 
Revelation begins with the disclosure of ‘the Spirit of God 
brooding upon the inert deep,’ the Hebrew word embodying the 
idea of a tremulousness as of a rhythmic heart or quivering 
wings, and thereupon and thence emerges light. 

God is not said to have ‘made’ the light, but He ‘made’ 
the sun. The word seems to imply, as the connected words dis- 
tinctly express, the fashioning or adjustment of an instrument 
toa specific end. That end being, it is well to remember, to 
foster not only the physical, but even more the intellectual life 
of the earth. For the sun was to be fora ‘sign’ as well as to 
‘give light,—to be a chronometer and geometer as well as 
an incubator. That mere animal life might have fully ma- 
tured in light universally diffused, we may perhaps conceive; 
but whether the reasoning faculties could have well ripened in 
the absence of those swinging pendulums of the sky which build 
so much upon, even if they do not first suggest, the fundamen- 
tal conceptions of space and time, may not be quite so clear. 
It may be objected that since the earth has shrivelled, and the 
sun enlarged so much in astronomic thought, it is too late to 
assign so trivial functions to that gigantic orb. But it will be 
remembered that advancing research seems to make it continu- 
ally less rather than more probable, that any other body on 
which the sun shines supplies conditions of life to be warmed or 
mind to be stimulated, or, at least, conditions conceivable by us 
as fitted to that end; and, that the latest conception of the 
constitution of the sun reduces it simply to a blazing reservoir 
of light (heat and actinism being light in other forms). Accord- 
ing to the scientific hypothesis, therefore, as well as the Mil- 
tonic, and the Mosaic revelation, the sun is in so unique a way 
adapted to ‘give light upon the earth,’ as inevitably to suggest 
the idea of a ‘lamp,’—to which idea at once instinctively at- 
taches itself that of preadaptation, for a lamp is a contrivance to 
serve an end. 

Some features of the tabernacle symbolism are worth men- 
tioning in this connection, as curious, at least, in their sugges- 
tions, even if our interpretations be fanciful—remembering that 
the tabernacle was a shadow at once of the universe and of the 
human being. The objects in the outer court were chiefly nat- 
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ural. The altar originally of earth, or stone forbidden to be 
hewn, was still earth-covered, and on it a victim fashioned by 
God, not man; pure water was in the laver, and all was open 
to the common light of day. In the third and holiest court, 
whither were brought the fragrance of consuming incense, and 
the quintessential blood, there was no light save that ‘such as 
was never seen on sea or shore,’—that of the ineffable glory 
which streamed from beneath the hovering wings over the hid- 
den law. But midway, in the holy court, were chiefly things ar- 
tificial; the baked loaves, the distilled incense, and stationed on 
the south side like the sun, its cups almond-shaped like the eye, 
the lamp of ‘beaten gold’ filled with ‘beaten oil,’ ministering 
like the sun and like the eye a mediate and replenished light, 
For ‘the lamp of the earth’ and ‘the lamp of the body,’ it may 
be, have this in common, that they each hang midway between 
the outer light of nature and the inner light of God. 


THE LAMP. 


The function of a lamp is, not that of a creator, but of a 
purveyor only of light, for we have learned that all earthly 
burners and reflectors, as well as the planets, fill their ‘golden 
urns’ at ‘the fountain’ of the sun. The term, therefore, may 
fairly cover all instruments by the help of which light is subor- 
dinated to sense, and so will take in the whole range of optical 
contrivance. The secret of the light-ray is subtle, its line im- 
periously straight; but, man has by his wit so far mastered the 
one that he has been able by his art to bend and adjust the 
other to his diverse purposes. Among the earliest and simplest 
of his successes was, doubtless, the production of, 

1. The Flame. Rudimentary devices abound among the 
lowest savages for the production of a spark, and so a flame, by 
friction or percussion. The imperfect combustion and flicker- 
ing rays of the random camp-fire satisfy them. Being them- 
selves unharnessed they do not essay to harness light for higher 
uses. We, however, by careful selection, combination, and ap- 
pliance, have brought the line of radiance up through oil-wick, 
gas-jet, and incandescent lime, to the blazing electric splendor. 
Royal flotillas once got their splendor from the twinkling of lan- 
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terns, with which their sides were decked as the heavens are 
sown with stars: the same splendor we shut up in a girdle of. 
scarce more than a hand’s breadth, and therefrom rain white 
light as the sun at noon. 

2. The Pedestal. \t could not take long to learn that light 
will neither turn a corner, nor pierce a wall. Beacons, therefore, 
were kindled always on hill-tops, or artificially lifted, as was the 
blazing wood-fire on the white marble tower at Pharos, to show 
the mariner on his way. Near the beginning of our century 
coal-fires still served the same purpose at Lizard Point, and tal- 
low-candles stuck in a hoop at the Eddystone light-house in 
England. The candelabra, the cresset, and the swinging-lamp, 
such as Job said ‘shined’ on his ‘head,’ secured the same advan- 
tage of position; and these have left their very ancient testi- 
mony in porcelain and bronze to the existence of a contriving 
faculty in man. We still build light-houses in commanding 
positions, lift our signals by rocket-glare, and hang our lamps 
aloft. The Roman soldier raised his lantern on his pike, as the 
Egyptian had done ten centuries before. Our lamp-lighters 
after long carrying themselves up on a ladder to apply the 
match, have only lately been struck by the idea that it was 
easier to carry up the match itself on a rod. 

3. The Shield. The wind as well as the wall was a foe to be 
contended with. Gideon’s followers hid their torches in pitch- 
ers, flashing them suddenly upon the enemy by the breaking of 
the pitchers. The Cairo police resort to the same device to- 
day, carrying a small jar in which is concealed the burning end 
of atorch, brought forth on emergency and blazing out when 
waved. Itis the prototype of the dark-lantern, which, as Knight 
naively remarks, “is used by police and burglars,” and of the 
flashing and intermittent signal-lights in our light-houses. How 
soon the lamp became the lantern, protecting without hiding 
the flame, it is not easyto say. A very early Egyptian sculpture 
represents a person leading others by the light of a lamp whose 
panes were probably of talc, dimly translucent. King Alfred’s 
lantern was of horn (of which, also, Carlyle insists some scep- 
tics’ eyes are made to-day). Transparent glass was known at 
least in the days of Sargon, for a glass bottle has been found in 
his palace with his name upon it, and, unless bottles had already 
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superseded lamps in popular estimation, it is fair to infer that it 
had been used to relieve the opacity of the latter. 

4. The Curtain. The astronomic attainments of the ancients 
have been, according to Sir George Cornewall Lewis, greatly 
exaggerated. They were observers, not reasoners. But, they 
had at least learned the secret of successful observation. They 
were content to see less in order to see more, that is, to heighten 
the power of vision by narrowing its field. The Arabs, in watch- 
ing the star, looked through long tubes having narrow slits at 
the end to cut off interfering rays. The same device is still used 
in spectroscopic, and a contracting diaphragm in microscopic, 
observation for the same end. A logical diaphragm would often 
serve a good purpose in scientific speculation. 

5. The Lens. That the Syracusan fleet was set on fire by the 
help of an enormous sun-glass is not easy to believe; but, that 
a sun-glass can do great things in the way of sharpening sun- 
light to a fiery point any school-boy who has ever allowed its 
power to be tested on his naked flesh, will promptly admit. He 
has, in fact, the satisfaction of knowing that his is a scientific 
faith; for, it meets Professor Huxley’s canon, because it can be 
“verified experimentally as often as we like to try.” But he 
would, no doubt, relapse promptly into scepticism, if told that 
by the application of the same principle and a skilful adjust- 
ment of this very waspish contrivance to the sensitive eye, it 
may not only not be stung but be comforted, and even given a 
passport into realms otherwise too great or too small for it. He 
might, perhaps, more readily accept its affinity with the dioptric 
light-house lens, or the locomotive head-light, for it would occur 
to him that what bores into the flesh may equally bore into the 
night and the distance; but why, then, should it not also bore 
into the eye? 

The lens, though early known, was a ‘corner-stone’ on 
which for a long time men knew not how to build. But, once 
having caught the secret of its plastic power, they have by the 
help of sagacious changes, and combinations of curve and plane 
surface, and adjustments of density, made the sunbeam their clew 
to the labyrinth of nature, and then untwined the strands of the 
thread that guidedthem. The royal Plantagenet, who five hun- 
dred years ago sat on a stool whose three legs were driven into 
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the dirt floor of his bedchamber—sleepy from beef and beer— 
when Bibles were chained in churches, and candles were little 
used because few could read, rush-pith soaked in grease being 
the common light—would, doubtless, awake to-day into three 
worlds unknown to him, but familiar to us through the inter- 
vention of the telescope, the microscope, and the spectroscope. 

6. The Mirror. That both outline and color are dependent 
on the ministry of light, must early have been seen: the invari- 
able definite shadow, and the change of hue on exposure to the 
sun’s rays would suggest it. Mordants were found to fix im- 
parted dyes; but none has ever yet been found to fasten the 
gorgeous tints with which the earth and sky are daily made re- 
splendent. Until your day the shadows of all things were falling, 
quivering, and passing like those of the dancing forest leaves. 
Only when his chemic riddle was thought out, as the mathematic 
had been, and a fitly contrived surface presented to him, did 
the sun write his responsive autograph thereon. By this means, 
their shadows stay before us when our friends are gone. The 
steady camera also stares without winking at the moon, and helps 
us to see what the nervous unsteadiness of our eye forbids. 

7. The Gauge. Light is emphatically the measurer. It 
compels to rigorous exactitude in focal adjustment and line of 
vision, and reports with unerring fidelity angular divergences 
however far prolonged. To appreciate this, and devise an in- 
strument by which these reports may be recorded as they are 
given, is to secure data for the solution of problems otherwise 
insoluble. Not only the theodolite, therefore, but the micro- 
scope, and the telescope, have been supplied with those micro- 
metric attachments by which are registered dimensions and 
movements almost infinitesimally below the range of natural 
vision, on the one hand, and, on the other, inconceivably distant 
and wholly inaccessible. The slender metal plate, with its deli- 
cate haze of lines and hieroglyphics, would be despised by a 
Comanche Indian as furnishing neither food nor weapon in his 
‘struggle for life.’ The sagacious ‘common-sense’ philosopher 
would equally count it superfluous as an optical adjunct, “for 
how can the notches on a steelyard help a man to see?” Nev- 
ertheless, by the help of so simple and seemingly meaningless a 
trifle, man traces the circuit of the stars, following a path that 
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‘the vulture’s eye hath not seen.’ Looking along the line of light 
into the centuries before he-was born, he counts the pulse-beat of 
worlds that sweep at the border of eternity, he weighs the planets 
in his balances, and picks them apart in his crucible to know 
their substance. Thus, though still physically earth-bound, eye- 
bound, time-bound, he has mentally broken his tether, and by 
his contriving power converted his very limitations into means 
of enlargement, and changed his law of bondage into a ‘ law of 
liberty.’ 

Wonderful as are the single devices by which light has been 
kindled, set free, shielded, isolated, bent and analyzed, trans- 
fixed, and measured, more wonderful still are those diverse and 
intricate combinations by which such instruments are produced 
and such results attained as are familiar to us in the microscopy, 
telescopy, and stereoscopy of to-day. Even these achievements 
have shown themselves capable, of late, of still further enlarge- 
ment by more extended combinations. The telespectroscope 
lays hold of light both quantitatively and qualitatively, at once 
measuring the line and tasting the color; and the photographic 
camera helps to solve ‘ the personal equation,’ which has troubled 
the astronomic observer, by catching and hoarding the telescopic 
outlines for him. If we can further conceive an instrument, 
which shall symmetrically combine in one the focal powers of 
both telescope and microscope, the color-power of the spectro- 
scope, the registering power of the graduated scale, the imaging- 
power of the camera, and the projecting-power of the stereo- 
scope,—if we can conceive it also as nobly mounted and poised 
so as to swing with ease, accuracy, and swiftness through a long 
arc of change,—and, finally, its adjusting apparatus made so 
delicate and packed so dexterously, that the whole can be 
housed in about the space of an inch, we shall, perhaps, have 
reached the acme of human skill in an ideal ‘lamp.’ And, such 
an instrument is the human eye, which our Lord called eighteen 
hundred years ago ‘the lamp of the body.’ 


THE EYE. 


We must always be somewhat diffident in attempting to dis- 
cuss ‘the works and ways’ of those inferior creatures whose lan- 
guage we do not understand, and whose tastes and methods of 
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apprehension offer so few points of contact for interpretation by 
our own. How could we, for instance, applying the scientific 
notion that the organ generates the function, interpret a man 
who could smell an odor miles away without even the rudiments 
of a nose, or who dispensing with perceptible auditory apparatus, 
could drink in Beethoven’s harmonies through the tips of his 
fingers or the points of his beard? But insects, remarkable for 
olfactory keenness, are seemingly noseless, unless, indeed, the 
whole creature may be a corporate nose, which would be equally 
incomprehensible; and their antenne, through which they are 
believed to hear, are apparently as little like ears, and as purely 
‘feelers,’ as our fingers are. But although we cannot dogmatize 
as to an insect’s sensations, either through or independent of a 
sensiferous organ, we can, where such an organ is found, investi- 
gate its structure, and comparing this with physical law, draw 
reasonable conclusions as to its mechanical functions. What a 
butterfly sees through its faceted windows, we do not certainly 
know,—we do not know what it would see through a human 
eye,—but we can calculate pretty certainly the form in which 
light must reach the optic nerve through them, and fairly infer 
the utility of the result. Mechanical analogies in nature are 
simpler, more abundant, and more conclusive than vital. 

The eye is peculiar among the organs of sense, if not in the 
whole body, as a distinct and isolated apparatus adapted to an 
exclusive function. In the order of creation it is the first mani- 
fest local sense-organ. It shares with the ear in the complexity 
of its mechanism, but unlike that is shut up in a distinct globe, 
and hung outside the skull. Strictly speaking the arterial ducts 
and the retina may be counted independent of the eye itself; 
both proceeding from within the cranium and thrust thence 
through a narrow orifice, the one bringing nourishment, the 
other a sensitive surface, like that the photographer pushes into 
the camera to receive and bring away a report thereon. The 
retina is, accordingly, said by physiologists to be formed in ver- 
tebrate animals out of the brain, but the eye itself from the 
skin. The eye, therefore, is as nearly independent as possible 
of the corporate vital organism. It hangs like a lamp in an 
outer alcove, ministering to, but not sharing in, the inner life. 

Having pointed out some of the elementary features of opti- 
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cal contrivances resorted to by men, it may be interesting to 
note in how many instances in nature like ends are reached by 
analogous means. 

1. Luminousness. The cry of the dying Goethe is the cry 
of man, “More light!” More light by night, in quantity and 
quality, more light also by day, through mirrors and condensers, 
to make the human body transparent, and to look to the bottom 
of the well of truth. The Eastern people call the ocean ‘the 
night of the depths.’ Both ocean and night are rich in sleeping 
phosphorus, needing only to be roused by a swift keel. All 
fuel is full of possible fire, and all dark substance full of possible 
light, invisible because its atoms are going too slow. Men, 
therefore, fell to rubbing sticks sharply together,—this fashion 
bringing finally a phosphoric stick called ‘a match,’—to striking 
flint and steel, and, at last, to the electric shock, to wake up the 
drowsy flame; and having wakened, they enlarged it by giving it 
a multiplying background, or economized it by hooping and 
projecting it from a concave mirror. 

Through what precise agency vital energy produces light, is 
not, in all cases, certain; but the phenomenon is itself familiar. 
The glowworm has been supposed to shine by phosphoric flame ; 
yet naturalists are puzzled to know how in that case it shines 
under water, rouses no sensible heat, and flashes its intermittent 
light seemingly at its own will. “Many species of nocturnal 
moths sail through the dark ocean of night, carrying lanterns at 
their prows in the shape of eyes which, black or brown by day, 
become glowing sparks in the gloom.” If, as is now supposed, 
these eyes are lit up by an electric battery, such as some crea- 
tures are known to possess, their intermittency may be the rec- 
ord of separate voltaic impulses, and so the precise counterpart 
of the periodic electric apparatus in our light-houses. The sil- 
ver or golden eye of the fish, says Professor Owen, depends for 
its brilliancy on bright acicular crystals in the choroid, multiply- 
ing and reflecting the light-rays. Nocturnal birds lack the cho- 
roidal black pigments, having red eyes, sensitive by day, but 
penetrating the night. In the eye of the cat, as of most noctur- 
nal prowlers, is a peculiar ‘roundish patch,’ according to Mivart, 
“which gives the eye that luminous appearance in obscurity by 
reflecting the light, a property which is supposed to aid noctur- 
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nal vision.” “ At the back of the eye,’ says an observer, as 
cited in a note, “is a disk surrounded by a sapphire blue zone 
of intense brilliancy, passing into metallic green; and beyond 
this the tapetum shines out with glorious colors of pink and gold, 
with a shimmer of blue and yellow. It is reallylovely.” It ap- 
pears, therefore, that by some apparatus for friction, or molecu- 
lar agitation, light is kindled, and by expedients, equally akin to 
those man uses, it is hoarded, or converged as a head-light along 
the track. Again, when the single luminary is feeble a sort of 
barbaric splendor is reached by reduplication. Thus, the oyster 
is said to wear a ‘mantle’ whose border is gemmed with yellow- 
ish brown ocelli, The pteropod, if Eschericht is right, sails 
through the sea hung round with three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand red eye-lights, so that the life of the whale, whom this tiny 
creature supplies with food, may be said to be a continuous feast 
of lanterns.” 

2. Mounting. Light, like all forms of energy, depends for 
value, much on position. Hence, the care not to “hide the light 
under a bushel, but to put it on a lamp-stand, that it may give 
light to all that are in the house.” The devices for lifting, dis- 
playing, massing, and otherwise manipulating lights and making 
them portable to this end, are innumerable. And equally apt 
and striking are the adaptations of nature. The ten rudiment- 
ary eye-specks of the leech crowd round his lancet-lips as if hold- 
ing a half-moon of candles to light him in blood-letting. The 
harvest spider, who lies beneath his field of prey, has eyes in his 
back. The flat fish, lying horizontal at the bottom of the sea, is 
born with one eye above and one below; but the under eye in 
due time bores through, and looks up beside the other. The 
hammer-headed shark has eyes on the thin edge of its head, 
which it can curl inward to examine the two sides of an object 
at once. The sluggish snail, also, can wind its flexible horn 
about a leaf or stalk, and with the shrewd eye at the end of it 
impartially look around the whole subject. The lobster, having 
no head or movable thorax, carries his eye at the end of a 
swinging pole, like a boy in a torch-light procession. But the 
same end is reached in another way. Instead of swinging an 
eye-tube round a hemisphere from point to point, many crea- 
tures have only to look to any point through a tube already set ; 
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as though the dome of an observatory were packed full of im- 
movable telescopes radiating from the observing centre, and 
covering every point of the visible heavens. In some instances 
these mounds of eyes are larger than the head itself. The com- 
mon house-fly carries an optic battery of eight thousand guns, 
and the Mordella beetle of five and twenty thousand. 

3. Protection. The tissue that can keep time with a light ray 
beating from five to eight hundred billion times in a second, must 
needs be very delicate and require careful screening from exte- 
rior violence. The variety and aptitude of appliances securing 
this end in nature are truly admirable; and the more so as the 
dioptric apparatus becomes itself more fragile and complex. In 
the very lowest forms, whose life is almost motionless and vege- 
tative, the crude pigment specks, which possibly feel, but can 
scarcely be held to see, light as distinct from darkness, are 
naked. But from the glowworm, whose light struggles through 
a dimly translucent covering like that of King Alfred’s chrono- 
metric candle, and the horn-eyed creatures in that grade of life, 
the lantern-pane grows through many shades of change to the 
pellucid cornea in man. Strange must be the world the common 
spider sees through translucent sapphire, and the tarantula 
through ruby red; and still more strange the landscape seen by 
certain insects through oriel windows, whose myriad jewelled 
facets, hexagonal or square, are resplendent with purple, green, 
and yellow, curiously dotted, striated, or burnished like dia- 
monds set in gold. Fish, living in a dense medium, have the 
eye-surface flattened, thereby escaping undue friction; but the 
outer coat is cartilaginous, or as in the sword-fish of unyielding 
bone, tough like the port-windows of a ship to resist the press- 
ure of the waters. Pointing out this with other attendant coin- 
cidences equally striking, the prince of comparative anatomists, 
Richard Owen, breaks in upon his purely scientific discussion 
with this seemingly irrepressible reflection: “This beautiful 
chain of adjustments and interdependencies cannot but raise 
the rightly constituted mind to the contemplation of that Crea- 
tive Intelligence herein so strikingly displayed.” The eye of 
birds, in accordance with their habits, ranges most widely in cor- 
neal shape, from the comparative flatness in the reptile-eyed 
aquatic goose to the high protuberance in the glaring and soar- 
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ing eagle. Here bony plates encase the eyeball, lachrymal and 
mucous glands wash and lubricate its surface for the swift clos- 
ing upward as well as downward of protecting lids, and the curi- 
ous nictitating membrane hangs its translucent gauze over the 
open eye while the bird dozes in the sunlight. The mole has 
the dim lamps each side his earth-plough securely sheltered under 
skin and hair; the frog, who creeps alternately through holes 
and rubbish or leaps in open air, can, by the help of a peculiar 
rigging of the muscles, pull his in or thrust them out, like a lan- 
tern at the end of the yard-arm; while the snail, not to be out- 
done, hauls his down inside his hollow horn, and reefs in the 
horn itself, like an inverted coat-sleeve. Thus, by adjustments 
as precise as the necessities of changed condition and function 
are various, is the crystal dome of vision shielded from the shat- 
tering stroke. 

4. Occlusion. “Too much,” says the old proverb, “is not 
enough.” This is strictly true of light in its relation to vision. 
The insect peers through an assortment of tubes made narrow 
like those of the optician to shut off, and lined with black to 
absorb, the superfluous rays. To these devices the higher or- 
ders add the sensitively responsive contracting screen called ‘the 
iris.’ Fishes, in the dim sea, are large-eyed, and the deeper 
their home the larger: they have no eyelids, for the light is not 
too strong, and the iris is sluggish or immovable. The skate, 
however, who lies flat at the sea-bottom and always looks up, is 
provided with a fringed tissue which he draws up and down like 
a window-shade, and so regulates the quantity of admitted light. 
Serpents, whose small eyes are always gloved under the trans- 
parent skin which they shed every year, need for that reason no 
eyelids: they never wink therefore, but stare stonily while they 
glide away. Curiously enough, they reveal their venomous or 
innocent character by the manner in which they close the 
curtain—if the iris-slit be vertical they are venomous, while in- 
nocent if it be horizontal. In most creatures the iris is round; 
in some, however, it is elliptic; in some quadrangular; and in 
the crocodile lozenge-shaped. The advantage of these several 
forms may not be readily explained; but the actual function of 
the iris, as evidenced by its steady advance of contractibility 
keeping exact pace with advancing exposure to light, is too ob- 
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vious for dispute. The pupil of the fish in the dark sea-depths 
stands always at a stare, hungry for light; but the eagle’s dwin- 
dles to a point, for it drinks at the blazing fountain of the sun. 

5. Refraction.’ It seems a miraculous thing that a ray of 
light driven by an energy, with a velocity and from a distance 
inconceivable by us, having sped a thousand years in the same 
inflexibly straight line, should at last be slanted from its aim by 
a spectacle glass, or shivered into a colored spray on the edge of 
a prism. Still more strange is it that, through patient and pro- 
gressive combinations, devices should at length be reached 
whereby the ray should be not only bent or dissolved but made 
pliant to the purpose and service of man. So the sun lends his 
chariot to those who know better than Phaeth6n how to drive. 

But the triumph, which man has attained by the help of his 
highly evolved brain, seems to have been in large measure antici- 
pated ages before man’s advent here, bya humble crustacean, 
who, if we may judge by his near relative, the king-crab, of to- 
day, had no brain at all worth mentioning. It would still 
puzzle the most dextrous artisan in optical ware, given the five 
million fibres of the lens in the eye of a cod, to work them into 
symmetry and transparency on any pattern, whether of single 
pole or straight meridian, or lineal or quadrangular septa woven 
together in their curiously spiral web, as in the work of nature. 
The reshaping the lens of the fish’s eye so as exactly to read- 
just it to a flattened cornea, greater density of medium, and 
other vital conditions different from those of terrestrial creat- 
ures, involved a problem of no small complexity : how admira- 
bly it has been solved, let any anatomist declare. 

But especially worthy of prolonged study are the agencies 
that supply a telescopic adjustment to the eye of carnivorous 
birds, so wonderful that some of the most monstrous of them 
are said to descry a mouse at the foot of a man, while they them. 
selves are still so remote as to be to the man invisible. The 
sliding and compressing plates by which the focal length of the 
eye is thus lengthened, are among the most curious pieces of 
mechanism to secure a manifest but difficult end, anywhere to 
be found. 

6. Reflection. Of the volcanic floods of light radiating from 
the sun only an infinitesimal fraction reaches the earth. Inthe 
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rays so reaching us there beats upon usa great sea of energy 
reaching downward into heat and upward into chemic activity 
through an enormous arc of vibration; but of this again only a 
narrow segment is accessible to our sense under the name of 
light. Even of that, as we have seen, a large part must still be 
shut out or neutralized ere our weak powers can grapple with 
the shred that remains. At length, however, the vision is 
caught and held. As ‘truth lies at the bottom of a well,’ so 
does the meaning of the eye lie at the bottom of the eye. The 
complicated, sensitive, and as yet mysterious retina alone is sen- 
sitive to light, and for its sake the eye exists. The earliest 
rudiment of an optic apparatus seems to be a mere bulbous ex- 
pansion of the optic nerve, strictly ‘a feeler,’ by which light and 
darkness are perhaps discriminated. In front of this are placed 
successively pigment lined tubes, windows growing from opacity 
to clearness, lenses more and more elaborate and carefully ad- 
justed. Meanwhile, the nervous bulb has itself expanded, re- 
fined, woven itself into a web of gauzy and brilliant tissues, and 
become a fit recipient of the marvellous tints and hues that are 
to fall upon it. Wonderful as romance are those discoveries 
not long since reported of the literal photographic processes by 
which the retina not only catches and records the picture that 
falls upon it, but effaces the lines, and chemically resensitizes its 
surface for a new impression; and this unweariedly, ten times 
in a second, for a lifetime. Since Kiihne exhibited the eye of 
the decapitated rabbit bearing the latent retinal picture chemi- 
cally made permanent upon it, the ancient story of the phantom 
image of the murderer stamped on the eye of his victim is no 
longer incredible. 

The letters on a printed page have been distinctly seen when 
illuminated by an electric spark lasting only one forty billionth 
of a second. How much more exquisite is the sensitiveness of 
the retinal structure than that of the organ of hearing, is shown 
by the fact that the latter can respond to no vibrations above 
four thousand in a second, while the lowest limit for the former 
is four hundred and fifty billions, ranging thence to eight hun- 
dred billions. 

The retina, though in the living creature nearly transparent 
and apparently simple, in reality is one of the most complex and 
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extraordinary structures in the whole body, being, according to 
Nunneley, composed of seven distinct layers, the functions of 
which are not all clear. The deepest of these is a layer, “ innu- 
merable as the sands on the sea-shore” of solid transparent rods 
standing vertically toward the light, conical bodies being inter- 
spersed like the black keys among the white of the piano-forte. 
In fact, these like the rods of Corti in the ear, are believed by 
most eminent physiologists to be literally keys adjusted to vi- 
brate responsively to the stroke of the whole gamut of color 
successively; all responding in diapason to white light. The 
rod-layer is found as low down as in the eye-dot of the blind 
mole; and in birds and some reptiles the rods are tipped with 
transparent globules of the most brilliant and diverse hues. 
Whenever science shall provide a sensitive plate endowed with 
the power of the retinal rods and cones, we may, doubtless, take 
our photographic pictures in color as yell as in light and shade. 

7. Mensuration. It has been already remarked that the sun 
is, in fact, a swinging lamp measuring the arc of heaven and of 
time. It is acurious coincidence that Galileo was first set to 
measuring by a swinging lamp at Pisa. As we move upward 
from the lowest ranges of life, the eye becomes more spherical 
in form, more frontal in position, and rolls more freely and ac- 
curately in its axis, until it too becomes a swinging lamp, and a 
measurer. The spangle of eye-dots in the worm, the iridescent 
mountains of light in the insect dwindle in number and grow 
definite in structure at the vertebrate line: all creatures above 
that line have two eyes,and onlytwo. In the fish, the bird, and 
the quadruped, the eyes are mainly lateral and independent. 
The fowl turns the head sidewise to study the object beneath 
him. But in men the eyes become frontal in their direction, and 
are yoked in parallel movement. , 

Still more characteristic and significant, however, in the eye 
of man is the so-called ‘yellow spot’ of Soemmering. It has 
been supposed to exist, also, in monkeys and in some reptiles; 
but Professor Nunneley, one of the most cautious and candid of 
observers, insists after thorough inquiry that it is absolutely 
peculiar to the human species. It is this punctum centrale, which 
was at first mistaken for a defect—a mere hole in the retina— 
that makes the eye an instrument of precision, and points out 
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man as preéminently the seer and calculator. At this point the 
intervening layers cease, the key-board of rods and cones lying 
naked beneath the thin sheath of the retina. Here only, within 
a range limited by the width of a finger-nail at arm’s length from 
the eye, is exact vision attainable. There is no vision whatever 
outside the direct line of sight in the telescope, and this line is 
so delicate that an artificial ‘finder’ is provided. On the other 
hand, the retinal image though in like manner perfect only at 
the centre does not at once cease beyond, but slowly fades into 
haziness at the edge. All objects within the field of vision are 
discerned, but none are truly looked at except as they come 
directly in range. Hence the peculiar power of man to direct 
the gaze—to attend. Since precision is dependent, according to 
Sir Charles Bell, on muscular experience, there is need of educa- 
tion in this optical gunnery. The babe totters and wanders in 
learning to follow with the eye, as with the hand and foot. 
Houdin used to cultivate agility of perception by walking hur- 
riedly past. the shop-windows of Paris with his son, each then 
recounting to the other what he had been able distinctly to see 
in passing. In this connection, the exquisite adaptation of the 
interwoven elastic belt and pulleys, in which the eye is hung to 
secure the needed velocity of rotation, and of the sensitive 
nerve-apparatus, working even automatically in case of need, to 
set them in play, is specially significant. The proverbial swift- 
ness of the ‘twinkling of an eye’ is not exaggerated. A sharp- 
pointed instrument piercing the eye in falling was found not 
to have penetrated the cornea: notice given when the stroke 
reached the eyelid was in time to revolve the eyeball, and save 
the transparent membrane at the expense of the more hardy 
sclerotic. 

No one has by dissection found a graduated scale on which 
eye-movements are visibly recorded; and yet it is incontestable 
that by swinging the eye through its arc of exact vision, we do, 
in fact, somehow register and calculate relations of distance and 
form. The carpenter runs his eye back and forth along the 
board to measure it. The cattle dealer gets the data for his 
estimate of weight by optical trigonometry. The born artist 
has eyes wide apart because thereby the caliper-points with 
which he gauges proportions are of larger scope. The distin- 
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guishing peculiarities of man have been sometimes reckoned as 
upright posture and articulate speech; but, surely, to these 
must be added the metric eye. In magnitude this cannot com- 
pete with that of the ancient saurian which was not ashamed of 
an orbit fourteen inches in diameter. In iridescent splendor it 
is dull beside the jewelled facets of the dragon-fly. But when, 
through divers siftings and combinations, the rudimentary out- 
lines have been compacted and symmetrized into a complex 
dioptric globe, and that globe swung loose in the fore arch of 
the uplifted human skull,—which is itself a swinging globe, thus 
giving it enormous range,—then for the first time is set in front 
of a thinking brain the axial point, out of which geometry 
springs, and man becomes a seer. 


MECHANICAL ADJUSTMENT. 


We may conceive a lecturer on optics as introducing his 
theme by offering for inspection one of Draper’s photographs of 
‘the moon,—a phenomenon to be accounted for and explained. 
The photographic-telescope, accordingly, is introduced, which 
with its maze of tubes, wheels, weights, and hieroglyphs, of it- 
self is rather Sphinx than CEdipus. But he breaks it up into 
telescope, driving-clock, and camera, explaining that the first 
reports, the second follows, and the third records the phases of 
the moving moon. This may be illustrated and verified by ex- 
periment. But the explanation still needs to be explained. He 
therefore takes each instrument apart, and describes the work 
of each separate piece. This, also, may be visibly illustrated 
and confirmed. Repeated experiments showing that the con- 
tracted light-disk uniformly attends the sending of light through 
the lens, and is absent otherwise, it may fairly be claimed that 
the lens produces, and therefore is adapted to produce such a 
disk. Stopping at this point, and remounting along the chain 
of successive combinations, he will scientifically reach the con- 
clusion that the photographic telescope produces the lunar pho- 
tograph. But this conclusion will be as “barren” as Bacon’s 
other “ Vestal Virgins.” Whether the adaptation is due to the 
moon, or the telescope, or to their mutual agency, will not yet 
be clear. 

Returning, therefore, to the single lens, the lecturer may ex- 
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plain that light is a great reservoir of energy which can neither 
be increased nor diminished by the strength of man; but out of 
which he may pump wonderful results by his wit; and that 
while its lines are of themselves unbending and indestructible, 
they are eminently flexible to mechanical agencies when these 
present a right surface to them. Nature cannot be broken, 
but may be endlessly readjusted. The law of docility of light 
to changing curve of transparent surface being learned, the 
shaping of lenses to a desired result is a question of mathemat- 
ics, before it becomes one of mechanics. The first round of a 
ladder was a simple thing, but it had to be invented before it 
was built. The lens was such a round in the ladder of light up 
which men have by its help climbed far. From the refinement 
and combination of such devices the photographic telescope 
and the moon’s portrait at length emerge. That portrait is 
a mental, not a mechanical, achievement, although obtained 
through mechanism. It is as truly a reflection of mental 
energy as of lunar light. The instrument was not simply 
adapted, but intelligently preadapted to produce it. It is not 
meaningless that men accept the rudest whorl of the so-called 
stone age, without hesitation, as evidence of preceding mental 
life, looking not to its workmanship but to its manifest capacity 
fora conceived use as conclusive of intended adjustment. From 
the first need of warmth and light, and the camp-fire devised in 
response, along the line of cresset, lantern, astronomie tube, 
telescope, camera, theodolite, every advance has been of mental 
climb or leap to reach an end. Civilization, arts, and science, 
are but the pattern wrought out of the web of matter and the 
woof of force in the loom of contrivance. 

The comparative anatomist takes apart the eye as the opti- 
cian does the camera. He finds there as in the optical contriv- 
ances of man, the swivel-mounting, the transparent pane, the 
blackened tube, the curtain, the lens, the mirror. The end 
reached and the mechanical agency employed to reach it, are 
manifestly identical. In optical art, elementary devices to ac- 
complish simple ends, become predominant, or subordinate, or 
disappear in further combinations, as required to meet specific 
emergencies. Precisely the same series of discriminating and 
adjustive changes occurs in the gradations of animal optics. In 
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the one case, intelligent preadaptation is known, and is, of 
course, accepted as explanatory. In the other, parallel in 
minute detail, why should not a parallel preadaptation be in- 
ferred. 


THE INFERENCE OF DESIGN. 


From the time when Socrates refuted ‘the little atheist’ 
Aristodemus, using the statues of Polycletus and the pictures 
of Zeuxis, as Macaulay reminds us, precisely as Paley afterward 
did the fortuitous watch, the question of design in nature has 
been hotly contested. If abundance of clubs left about the 
tree proves its fruitfulness, that tree has been perennially vin- 
dicated; but many of the clubs have been often rethrown, some- 
times wide of the mark, and some were boomerangs. Lucretius 
was made as anxious as a modern positivist by the universal 
propensity, in this matter to believe the absurd; and he warned 
his readers accordingly: 


‘‘’Gainst their preposterous error guard thy mind 
Who say each organ was for use designed. 
Think not the visual orbs, so clear, so bright, 
Were furnished for the purposes of light.” 


Celsus, too, found fault with Euripides for saying that, 


‘* The sun and light are to mortals slaves.” 


“They are no more so to us,” said he, “than to ants and 
flies.” “Birds are,in fact, closer to God than man,” he adds, 
“since they have the power of divination. Elephants, too, are 
piously sensitive about keeping oaths.” To which Origen tartly 
replits, “Man being in honor understandeth not, making him- 
self like the beasts that perish.” 

The so-called argument from design can, of course, be shot 
into as wild a non sequitur as the Frenchman’s proposition— 


‘There is a God because I am an aédé._ It will not prove every- . 


thing, but it does not follow that it cannot prove anything. 
Lawyers cut away the superfluous and ambiguous by a series 
of responsive pleadings, to a distinct and manageable issue. 
The demurrer is a healthful expedient in many lines of dis- 
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cussion. It will lie against all arguments which proceed on a 
denial of, 

1. The Possibility of Design. There seems to be a certain 
insincerity or obtuseness in forwardness to argue the existence 
of design in a specific case, on the part of those who deny its 
existence in any case—whose theory, in fact, expunges the very 
conception of design. It is futile to argue from the telescope 
to the eye, with him who denies that the telescope itself isa 
product of intelligent volition. If man himself be, as Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer insists, only “a barrel-organ” played by the crank 
of circumstance,—if he be without free-will, and as to intelli- 
gence only a residual rag blown at the tail end of a cyclone of 
physical sequence, thén he but ‘ pays himself with words’ when 
he speaks of design in any sense. It would, of course, be imper- 
tinent to suggest that the organ itself may have been built, the 
tune set, and the crank provided, by some intelligent agency ; 
for the same inverse logic by which the consciousness of free- 
will and thought are rebuked in us, will easily show that the uni- 
verse is only a larger ‘ barrel-organ,’ turned by a larger crank, and 
playing an equally monotonous and unintelligible tune. As the 
tune is produced by the organ, and does not produce it, so the 
figment which we delusively call intelligence, will always have 
been an effect and not a cause. 

Those who believe that intelligence is the product of high 
cerebral organization exclusively, may fitly grapple with the 
question of the rival claims of musk-rats and Canadian meteorol- 
ogists as weather prognosticators, the supplanting of the mon- 
key by the ants as our nearest intellectual congener, as reported 
by Sir John Lubbock (long anticipated by Solomon), and the 
expert solution of ‘the problem of least resistance’ by the earth- 
worm, as described by Mr. Darwin in his last days. But it is 
superflous for them to haggle about the legitimacy of conclu- 
sions so long as they wholly deny the premises. 

A caveat ought also to be entered against the intrusion of no- 
tions properly extraneous to, 

2. The Nature of Design. The idea being derived from hu- 
man analogies, it is often urged, must carry with itall their char- 
acteristics, and lead us to the conception of ‘a man-like artificer’ 
or ‘great architect.’ Progressive improvement in pattern must 
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therefore be attributed to increasing intelligence through tenta- 
tive experiment ; aborted members must be recognized as the 
scars of corrected mistakes; and new organs as devices to rem- 
edy unforeseen difficulties, or adapt to unforeseen conditions. 
But this is to substitute the accident for the essence. The pro- 
cesses of its formation, and the methods of its execution, are 
surely separable from the design itself. The telescope maker 
as certainly intends the instrument he makes, as though he had 
begun with the Arabs and fought his way by experiment to his 
present stand-point. Nor should we conclude from the sun- 
glass, the simple microscope, or the naked prism on the opti- 
cian’s shelf, that he was still in the intellectual gristle of optical 
development. Watt made his first condensing steam-engine out 
of ‘an aborted’ anatomist’s syringe, but the crudity of the 
work did not mar the reality of the design. It is by no means 
true that design is inconceivable except along the exact line of 
known human methods and limitations. We do not yet know 
how the pyramids could have been built by man; but we do not 
doubt that they are the result of human intelligence and skill. 
We do not know how a beaver sets about his survey for a dam. 
We should be surprised, on the one side, to be told that he had 
used a theodolite; but equally so, on the other, to be told that 
the trees had been gnawed off by worms in search of food, 
locked together by convenient freshets, and plastered by caving 
banks,—that, in fact, the beaver was the residuary legatee of a 
series of happy accidents in which he had no share of work or 
intent. We may easily be confused by a false use or antithesis 
of terms. It is urged, for instance, that there can be no design 
in nature, as design implies artifice, and ‘the natural’ is the an- 
tithesis of ‘the artificial.’ It may be retorted that there can be 
no trace of design except as recorded through the natural, and 
that therefore ‘the artificial’ zs the natural only readjusted to 
anend. If any experimenter should find that by planting a 
lens, as he might the bean from which it gets its name, he could 
raise a crop of lenses; or, if an explorer should find a transparent 
vegetable bean of like capacity, the astronomic use of the one or 
the other, though a natural product, would be itself artificial. 
Equally futile is the frequent cavil that since the forces of 
nature are ‘immanent’ and ‘supreme,’ and design implies extra- 
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neous pressure, the two ideas are incongruous. This statement 
is either misleading or untrue. If it be meant to represent force 
and design as inherently incompatible, it is misleading, for force 
is the vehicle of design. But,if it be meant that the processes 
of nature spring from original and inherent sources, whether in 
environment, creature, or molecule, it is untrue, for all science 
points to a universal source of energy behind the stars. If the 
molecules swim in such a sea as physicists describe, there is, in any 
case, as much room between to swing them as to swing the stars, 
and far below our power to detect the interference. Design is 
essentially a conceived adjustment of an agency, or agencies, to 
an end, and this independent of the origin of the conception, the 
nature of the agency, or the method of adjustment. The archi- 
tect is not obliged to be a Sophomore, or a carpenter; nor need 
he, to save his reputation, plan a cathedral when a rope-walk is 
required. His success depends not on exquisiteness of finish, 
but on exquisiteness of fitness. Helmholz’s strictures upon the 
eye as imperfect, judged by the standard of the instrument- 
maker, if urged to negative design, brings up his own response. 
The eye is not ideally perfect, but it is perfect for zts use. It 
would be folly ‘to make a razor to cut a brick.’ It ought fur- 
ther to stifle the volubility of those who incline to sneer at 
what they think a clumsy failure, to hear from the same splen- 
did discoverer the statement, that the problems of chromatic and 
spherical aberration and focal adjustment, which have puzzled 
opticians so much and brought out diverse complex attachments, 
are largely met in the lens itself by eccentric curve, increasing 
central density, and convexing compressibility, expedients which 
instrument-makers cannot even conceive how to imitate. 

There are, indeed, in nature many rudimentary and, humanly 
speaking, unserviceable eyes; but there is little to suggest these 
having been made by a’prentice hand, or experimentally improved 
upon. A microscope, though a superior instrument, would not 
have helped Diogenes as well as his lantern, in finding a man. 
We do not know that the lantern-moth would care to exchange 
his head-light for the human ‘yellow spot,’ or that he would 
thereupon have ‘speculation in his eye.’ 

As if to meet by a specific contradiction the insinuation 
that high organization in nature is a late experimental result, 
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the trilobite lingers in the very earliest fossiliferous strata: the 
panoramic eyes themselves being strangely preserved, through 
whose more than four hundred crystal facets the rude creature 
drank in the light of the world’s early morning. The flabby 
pecten, also, almost at the bottom of the ladder of life, suddenly 
emerges from among a class chiefly eyeless, enriched with an eye 
that is described as ‘‘ exceedingly complicated, exhibiting all the 
structural elements of the eye of the higher vertebrates.” 

Now, if the eye suggests design at all, that suggestion is 
clearly not negatived by the date or order of its appearance; 
nor would the particular case be altered if it were proven that 
it had been put in the wrong head, or introduced at the wrong 
date, or that it had fallen from a star, or been plucked from a 
tree, or ground out in a mill, so long as it fits the socket, matches 
the nerve, lays hold on the light. That is to say, so long as it is 
adjusted to the function of vision, the implication of design 
abides. There is still another noteworthy discrimination to be 
made to bring the discussion to its true issue, namely, 

3. The Reality of Design. The ‘argument from design’ is 
one thing: the proof of the existence of design is another. The 
former is broad, complex, and difficult: the latter is far more 
specific, immediate, and simple. It is preliminary to the other, 
and ought not to be confused with it. 

Design, of course, implies a designer, and therefore intelli- 
gence. But it does not determine moral qualities, for these do 
not depend on the fact but on the nature of design, and involve 
more complicated considerations. For the immediate end may 
be manifest and single, when the ultimate purpose is remote 
and complex. That a guillotine was made to cut something we 
could readily guess, but whether to slice cheese or to cut off 
heads would not at first be so easy to say; and if to cut off 
heads, whether murderously or magisterially would still remain 
to inquire. Whether the scaffold in any form is a beneficent in- 
stitution has been often questioned, but it does not seem to 
have occurred to any one to prove that it never was intended to 
hang people upon, by showing that hanging is uncomfortable or 
cruel. “The mal-adjustment of nature and man,” says Profes- 
sor Fiske, “as revealed in ‘the struggle for life’ argues against 
either design or beneficence.” He cites Herbert Spencer to the 
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same effect, who is specially moved by the inroads of parasites 
on higher creatures. Quoting a little before from Barrat to the 
effect that ‘the earth is suited to its inhabitants because it has 
produced them, and only such as suit it live,’ he adds that the 
whole argument of design is but a “verbal sleight of hand, in 
calling an effect a cause.” Now here is a curious farrago. The 
‘struggle for life’ is the scientific condition of progress—sic tur 
ad astra—and yet it disproves ‘beneficence.’ Man is ‘mal-ad- 
justed’ and design is thus contradicted. He is, at the same 
time, ‘adjusted ’ (for if he did not ‘suit’ the earth he could not 
‘live’), and design is thus superseded. Meantime, the mosquito 
has been too precipitate in guessing at the meaning of his sur- 
gical apparatus: the question whether a lancet was made to 
pierce, a saw to tear, or a suction-tube to drink blood, being a 
question determinable only by the help of the generalizations of 
the synthetic philosophy. “To what purpose,” says Sydney 
Smith, “is a bird placed in the woods of Cayenne, with a bill a 
yard long, making a noise like a puppy dog, and laying eggs in 
hollow trees? The toucans, to,be sure, might retort, ‘to what 
purpose were gentlemen in Bond Street created?’ . . . There 
is no end of such questions, so we will not enter into the meta- 
physics of the toucans.” Our metaphysics of utility may be 
little better than that of the toucans. But to season them also 
with ethics, and so to set out by “the high a priori road” to 
reach the ultimate, would be like climbing a rocket to catch the 
spray of fading spanglesat the top. Darwinianism builds mainly 
on the predominance of waste in nature, and waste is said to 
negative design. But it is not quite certain that we can know 
what is waste. What seems such in one sphere may be wise 
appropriation in another. The horse would count it waste to 
cast oats into the furrow. The heart wastes blood at every 
stroke. Besides this, we hear from the same lips, as a reason 
why we may not logically assume a spiritual Cause, that the 
scientific law of ‘parsimony’ forbids. Parsimony, then, is as 
manifest as waste, and is on top of it. The refuse air from the 
lungs is still economized as the vehicle of speech. The climb- 
ing woodpecker, needing a third leg behind to lean on, is sup- 
plied with it by the toughening of a tail-feather. ‘ Natural 
selection,’ is according to Darwin, the shrewdest and most eco- 
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nomical of housewives, interminably working over everything to 
the utter discomfiture of the rag-heap and the dust-bin. One 
of the most insignificant and seemingly superfluous strokes in 
the footnotes of the page of nature is the earthworm. It seems 
even to have reached a premature agnosticism, and settled nega- 
tively the question, “Is life worth living?” For, as if ashamed 
of its own meaninglessness, it lies, according to Mr. Darwin, at 
the top of its burrow as if purposely to be seized and devoured. 
And yet this microscopic epitome of ‘dysteleology,’—this vital 
scratch,—this vagrant streak from the atomic dust-wheel,—ac- 
cording to the same Mr. Darwin, is preliminary gardener-in-chief 
to the whole human family, the real magician who transmutes 
the stones for us into bread through the medium of vegetable 
mould. The Arabic is a tangled blotch to those who cannot read 
it, but it is not therefore meaningless. Perhaps, the higher 
language of nature may still be Arabic to the scientific mind. 
But, the question as to the reality of design, immediate and 
specific, is not metaphysical. It gets one step away from sense, 
but it isan easy one. In the palace at Birs Nimrid were found 
national records in characters far too small to be deciphered by 
the human eye. Inthe same palace Layard found a globe of 
rock-crystal. Sir David Brewster immediately concluded this 
to be an optic lens. The lens was artificial, but the inference 
was natural; for the lens opened the writing as the right key 
opens the shut door. If it be answered that a casually water- 
washed crystal might do the same thing, that must be admitted ; 
but there is the writing. We cannot believe that systematic 
series of letters to have come casually. Its microscopic inscrip- 
tion implied a coming lens: such a lens being found, the pre- 
sumption of design is complete. The eye, in like manner, opens 
for us the gates of light. It {is useless to say that a chance eye 
might equally well do this, for we have found out the anticipa- 
tive laws of light demanding an instrument of peculiar pattern 
and texture. We have experimentally and independently 
wrought out such an instrument in the camera, and we find in 
the end that it has been anticipated part by part in the struc- 
ture of the eye. The inference isagaincomplete. Whosesoever 
is the handwriting of the light, his is the eye. 
But, perhaps a metaphysical phantasm is thought more plau- 
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sible as a creative agency than a living God, and the human eye 
is claimed as the final outcome of ‘the struggle for life. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the eye does not seem essential at all to 
the most intense life. Five hundred million monads varying in 
proportion as from a mouse to an elephant, housed in armor 
burnished and adorned with patterns geometrically beautiful, 
as if engine-turned, sport endlessly, and without touching each 
other in a drop of water; and they are seemingly blind. Besides 
this, man has lost the spider’s abundant sentinel-posts looking 
behind and above, the beetle’s periscopic windows, the snail’s 
hoisting and swinging gear, the eagle’s telescopic adjustment, 
and gained only the ‘yellow spot.’ This seems to hint that not 
life, but something higher, has been struggled for. ‘The true 
epic of our time is not ‘arms and the man,’ but tools and the 
man, an infinitely wider epic,” says Carlyle. The eye is not a 
weapon but a tool, and that not to purvey for the stomach 
mainly but for the brain. It is time for science to take note of 
the fact that man is not an exaggerated polyp, but a thinking 
person. 


SCRIPTURAL HINTS. 


Those whose exegetic canons are summed up in the proposi- 
tion that the Scriptures are not given to show us ‘ how the hea- 
ven goeth, but how to go to heaven,’ will think it fantastic to 
attribute any scientific import to the words of our Lord or his 
apostles uttered eighteen hundred years ago. But it may not 
be amiss to linger a moment to point out some coincidences. 

“Tf thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.” 
There is no other equal area of the body that involves so much 
diversity in tissue and form, and so much intricacy in interlacing 
function and movement as the eye. Yet, out of this infinite 
complexity comes transparency and codperant perfectness of 
retinal impressions. A clouded lens, a stagnant aqueous humor, 
an inflamed cornea, or rebellious ciliary process, a torpid nerve, 
a discordant retinal ‘key-board,’ and the eye being no longer 
‘single,’ the vision is marred. Again, the eyes alone of the 
double organs are yoked inseparably together. So intricate is 
their common life that one seriously diseased must be removed 
to save the other. On this automatic exactitude of their paral- 
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lel motion depends the singleness of the visual impression. 
Push one eye in the least off the parallelism, and the lines are 
turned to haze. Now, these scientific truths were unknown in 
the first century and in Palestine, but they could not be more 
tersely packed into a word to-day. 

Paul says, by way of illustration, “The eye cannot say unto 
the hand, I have no need of thee.” It is curious that Sir Charles 
Bell, in discussing the functions of the hand, finds nearly all 
that modern science knows of the experimental education of the 
eye foreshadowed in that sentence. It is only in comparatively 
recent times that it has been fairly demonstrated that the eye 
leans on the hand to teach it how to see. But it is no longer 
doubted that, to use another phrase of Paul, “the senses must 
be exercised to discern.” The eye may recognize intensity, 
color, and direction of light-rays, but borrows all else. Out- 
wardly the eye ranges unhindered even to the stars; inwardly 
it is limited at about five inches, in easy reach of the hand. 

Again, we are said to “see through a glass darkly,” literally, 
‘in a mirror in a riddle.’ Could there be a more precise scien- 
tific statement of the ascertained facts? We do not see except 
as the object is reflected in the retinal mirror; and, as to ‘ the rid- 
dle,’ it is interminable. Philosophers are continually discussing 
‘the paradoxes of vision.’ How do we see the object upright 
when the retinal image is inverted? how of its full size, when 
the image is athousand times smaller? how in straight lines 
when the retina is concave? how behind the opaque retina when 
the image is in front? above all, how one object only when the 
retinal image is double ? 

The Bible is called “a lamp to our feet,” to which we “do 
well that we take heed until the day dawn.” The lamp of the 
heavens, the lamp of the body, and the lamp of the soul, are 
alike the media of light beyond them, and “God is light.’ 
We “think God’s thoughts after Him ;” and among them most 
plainly reiterated in nature, as it is uttered in the Word, is the 
old challenge, “ He that formed the eye, shall He not see ?” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


[Present Day Tract No. 9, of the R. T. S., London, England.] 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 


Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 


I. 


HE problem of the antiquity of man has to the historian 
two stages. In the first, it is a matter wholly within the 
sphere of historical investigation, and capable of being deter- 
mined, if not with precision, at any rate within chronological 
limits that are not very wide, 2.¢., that do not exceed a space of 
two or three centuries. In the further or second stage, it is only 
partially an historical problem; it has to be decided by an ap- 
peal to considerations which lie outside the true domain of the 
historian, and are toa large extent speculative; nor can any 
attempt be made to determine it otherwise than with great 
vagueness, and within very wide limits—limits that are to be 
measured not so much by centuries as by millennia. ~ 
The two stages which are here spoken of correspond to two 
phrases which are in ordinary use—‘ Historic man’ and ‘ Prehis- 
toric man.’ ‘Historic man’ means man from the time that he 
has left contemporary written records of himself, which have in 
any shape come down to us, and are intelligible. ‘ Prehistoric 
man’ means man anterior to this—man during the time that he 
wrote no records of himself, or none that are intelligible, or 
none that have reached our day. History proper deals with the 
*later stage, the stage for which written records exist; but the 
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historian has always to acknowledge a precedent time, to take 
it into account, and retrospectively glance at it. 

In pursuing the present inquiry, we shall, first of all, examine 
the question, to what length of time history proper goes back— 
for how many centuries or millennia do the contemporary writ- 
ten records of historic man indicate or prove his existence upon 
the earth? ; 

And here, in the first place, the inquiry may be restricted to 
the nations of the Eastern Hemisphere. The New World, at 
the time of its discovery by Europe, possessed nothing that de- 
serves the name of history. The picture-writings of the Aztecs 
were not records, but symbolic representations capable of being 
variously interpreted, and only supposed to become intelligible 
by the application to them of oral tradition.’ Thus the native 
races of America, prior to the Spanish conquests, belong to the 
category of ‘prehistoric’ and not of ‘historic man,’ and there- 
fore do not come under our present head of inquiry. 

Of the Old World we possess abundant records, thoroughly 
intelligible, which are universally admitted to go back to a 
period not far short of three thousand years from the present 
time. One record, equally easy to read, carries back the origin 
of one nation, the Hebrews, at least two hundred years earlier. 
The Hebrews had at that time been living, according to their 
own belief, for more than four centuries under subjection to an- 
other much more powerful nation, the Egyptians, whose exist- 
ence is thus thrown back to a date more than three thousand 
six hundred years from to-day. The native records of Egypt, 
which are not, however, allowed on all hands to be intelligible, 
confirm this view, and are even thought to indicate for the 
Egyptians a still higher antiquity. The cuneiform inscriptions 
of Babylonia and Assyria, the intelligibility of which is also dis- 
puted, in the opinion of those who profess to read them, begin 
about B.C. 2400. On the whole, it may be said to be the gene- 
ral opinion of scholars that history proper can be traced back a 
space of at least four thousand years; though the sceptics, who 
refuse to believe in hieroglyphic or cuneiform decipherment, 
would contract the period, and deny that any history exists, on 
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1 See PREscoTT, Conquest of Mexico, I, 82. 
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which we can rely, or to which we can attach definite dates, 
earlier than about B.c. 1o0oo—the time of Sheshonk I. in Egypt, 
of Solomon in Judea, and of the Dorian conquests in Greece. 

It is not our purpose to entrench ourselves within the lines 
traced out by Sir Cornewall Lewis in his two principal works, 
The Astronomy of the Ancients, and The Credibility of Early 
Roman History. We desire to conduct the present inquiry in a 
fair, candid, and impartial spirit. We shall, therefore, accept 
hiéroglyphical and cuneiform discovery as fazts accomplis ; we 
shall reject the extreme sceptical view; and we shall proceed 
to inquire what contemporary literature, or other valid authority, 
teaches as to the age of those nations of the Old World which 
are clearly the most ancient, and which alone dispute among 
themselves the palm of antiquity. 

These nations, according to the general consent of modern 
historical critics, are the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Israel- 
ites, the Iranians, the nations of Asia Minor, the Pheenicians, 
the Indians, and the Chinese. 

The highest antiquity to which any of these nations ever 
pretended would seem to be that which was claimed for them- 
selves by the Babylonians. Their astronomers, they said, had 
observed the heavenly bodies for a space of above 450,000 years. 
Their first king had ascended the throne 467,581 years before 
the accession of Pul, or about B.C. 468,330. Babylon had had 
seven dynasties during this space. The first, consisting of ten 
kings, had reigned 432,000 years, or an average of 43,200 each. 
The next, in which there were eighty-six kings, had occupied 
the throne for 34,080 years, which would give an average of 396 
years to each. The remainder had filled a space not much ex- 
ceeding 1500 years, and had had short reigns, not averaging so 
much as thirteen years apiece. 

Historical criticism has at all times rejected this chronology 
as incredible. There is no historian of repute who has not set 
aside the first dynasty as mythical, and but one’ who has found 
anything historical in the second. Critics generally draw a sharp 
line between the second and third dynasties of Berosus, and 
regard the Babylonian history of this writer as properly com- 


1 The late Baron Bunsen. 
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mencing with his third or Median dynasty, about B.C. 2250, or 
(according to an amended reading) B.C. 2460. 

It was pointed out long ago by Eusebius,’ the Church histo- 
rian, that no events were chronicled as belonging to the enor- 
mous space of 466,080 years, by which Babylonian chronology 
exceeded the ordinary reckoning, and that a chronology which 
is unsupported by facts of history is worthless. 

The allegation, that sidereal observations had been made at 
Babylon for above 450,000 years is sufficiently met by the fact 
that when Aristotle commissioned his disciple, Callisthenes, to 
obtain for him the astronomical lore of Babylon, on Alexander’s 
occupation of the city, the observations were found to extend, 
not to 450,000 years, but to 1903. 

If we turn from the reports of what Babylonian writers of a 
comparatively late period declared concerning the antiquity of 
their nation, to the native records which modern research has 
recovered from the Mesopotamian regions, we shall find them 
favor a very moderate date for the commencement of Babylon- 
ian sovereignty. The earliest Babylonian date contained in a 
cuneiform document is that of 1635 years before the seventeenth 
year of Asshur-bani-pal, which gives for the first Elamitic inva- 
sion of Babylonia the year B.c. 2286. Only about five monu- 
mental kings can be placed in the period which preceded this 
conquest,’ whence it would follow that the monuments require 
no earlier date for the commencement of the Chaldean mon- 
archy than B.C. 2400. There isa tolerably near agreement be- 
tween this date and the chronology of Berosus, if we reject his 
first and second dynasties as fabulous. 

An antiquity, almost as remote as that claimed for them- 
selves by the Babylonians, has sometimes been ascribed to the 
Sanskritic conquerors of India. But the latest researches of the 
best scholars are completely adverse to all such pretensions. 
M. Francois Lenormant, in his Manual of Ancient Oriental His- 
tory, which is used widely as a text-book in France, assigns the 
first entrance of the Sanskritic Indians into the peninsula of 
Hindustan * to no earlier a date than B.C. 2500, and regards their 

1 Chron. Can., Pars I, c. 2, s. 7. 


2 G. Situ, History of Babylonia, p. to. 
3 Manuel d’ Histoire Ancienne, III, 431. 
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history as commencing with the “War of the Ten Kings,”’ 
somewhere between B.C. 1600 and B.c. 1500. Professor Max 
Miiller scarcely goes back so far. In his Ancient Sanskrit Liter- 
ature he lays it down’ that four periods of composition may be 
traced in the Vedas, and that the earliest of these—the Chandas 
period—to which the most ancient of the Vedic hymns belong, 
covered the space between B.C. 1200 and B.C. 1000. Of authen- 
tic Indian history before this time he does not find in the native 
literature any trace. 

The Iranians had in primitive times a close connection with 
the Sanskritic Indians, and the earliest glimpses that we obtain 
of them reach back to about the same date. But Iranic history 
cannot be regarded as commencing before B.C. 820, when the 
Medes first came into contact with the Assyrians. Portions of 
the Zendavesta may be six or seven centuries earlier; but Dr. 
Martin Haug, the best living Iranic scholar, does not postulate 
for the most ancient of the “Gathas’” a higher antiquity than 
B.C. 1500.” 

The Phcenicians are regarded by some writers as having mi- 
grated from the shores of the Persian Gulf to those of the East- 
ern Mediterranean about B.C. 2500. The mention of Sidon in 
the Book of Genesis certainly favors the view that their settle- 
ment in Syria was of early date; but we have nothing that can 
be called authentic history in connection with the Phoenician 
people much more remote than the reign of David in Judea, or 
B.c. 1050. The Egyptian monuments, which are copious for the 
space between B.C. 1600 and 1280, contain no distinct mention 
of them; and one important authority (Josephus‘) places the 
foundation of Tyre—which was an event very early in the his- 
tory of the nation—as late as B.C. 1252. It is not at all clear 
that the emigration from the Persian Gulf, if it be a fact, pre- 
ceded B.C. 1500; and it is tolerably evident that the nation en- 
joyed no great distinction till two centuries later. 

The Israelites, as a nation, date from the Exodus, which can 
scarcely be placed later than B.C. 1300, or earlier than B.C. 1600. 


' Manuel d@’ Histoire Ancienne, Ill, pp. 473-475. 

? Pages 301-305. 

3 Essays on the Sacred Language, etc., of the Parsees, p. 225. 
© Ant. Fud., VIII, iii, 1. 
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The later date is the more probable. They believed that 
they had sojourned in Egypt 430 years, their forefather Jacob 
having entered the country about B.c. 1730. Before this, they 
possessed nothing beyond a family history. The chronology 
attached to this history placed the call of Abraham 215 years 
before the descent of Jacob into Egypt, or about B.C. 1945. 

There were two nations of Asia Minor which claimed a con- 
siderable antiquity—the Lydians and the Phrygians. The tra- 
ditions of the Lydians gave them three dynasties before their 
conquest by Cyrus, and assigned to the third of these 170 years, 
to the second 505 years, and tothe first an indefinite term.’ The 
date for the accession of the second dynasty was B.C. 1229; that 
for the accession of the first cannot well have been lower than 
B.c. 1400. As for the Phrygians, they were thought by some to 
be the most ancient people in all the world.* They had a tra- 
ditidn of the deluge,’ and believed their native monarchy to have 
been among the earliest instituted after that event. Of actual 
kings they could, however, mention no more than eight before 
their conquest by Cyrus, so that they did not carry back their 
own consecutive history beyond B.c. 820. If, however, the 
Trojans are to be accounted a branch of the Phrygians, the 
Phrygian nationality must be allowed to date from some four 
or five centuries before this, since the Homeric poems were 
probably composed about B.C. 1000, and the war which they 
celebrate implies a flourishing Trojan kingdom for some centu- 
ries previously. 

The first European inquirers into Chinese history came to 
the conclusion that China possessed an authentic and consecu- 
tive history commencing with the reign of a certain emperor 
Yaou, who ascended the throne in B.C. 2356. This opinion 
maintained its ground for some three hundred years; but recent 
investigations have thrown discredit upon the work which con- 
tained the earlier portion of their supposed history,‘ and have 
reduced the date for the commencement of the authentic Chinese 


1 Herop., I, 7-25. 

! Ibid., II, 2. 

3 See Bible Educator, 1, 33-38. 

“ See an article contributed to the Letsure Hour by Dr. EDKINS in 1876, and 
republished in the author’s Origin of Nations, pp. 262-272. 
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annals from B.C. 2356 at any rate to B.c.1154. It is not evencer- 
tain that, when we have reached B.C. 1154, we are on safe ground. 
One important authority’ maintains that “the legendary period 
of 1202 years from B.C. 2356 to B.C. 1154 is followed by a semi- 
mythical, semi-historical period, which lasts from B.c. 1154 to 
B.C. 781,” and that it is not until this last-named date is reached 
that trustworthy history commences.’ 

Astronomical grounds have been alleged* for carrying back 
the origines of the Chinese to the remote date of B.C. 15,000. 
As the grounds in question are entirely outside of the domain 
of history, they do not require any notice in this place. We 
may remark, however, that the Chinese themselves do not claim 
an earlier origin for their astronomy than about B.C. 2000; and 
that the one eclipse of the sun, which they place about this date, 
having been examined into by the light of modern astronomical 
science, has been pronounced “ unsatisfactory.” 

There remains for consideration the question of the anti- 
quity of ‘historic man’ in Egypt. Driven from all their other 
positions, the advocates of an extreme antiquity for the human 
race entrench themselves upon Egyptian soil, and maintain that 
there, at any rate, in the region fertilized by the life-giving Nile, 
man can be proved to have existed under settled government, 
and in a fairly civilized community, from a time removed almost 
seven millennia from the present day. There is no doubt that 
Egypt was among the earliest, if not the very earliest, of civil- 
ized communities. Sacred and profane testimony agree in the 
assertion of this fact. But the actual date to which Egyptian 
history ascends is a question of much difficulty and delicacy, 
very variously determined by those best acqyainted with the 
data on which the problem depends, and no otherwise to be 
settled than by a careful consideration of all the data in our pos- 


1 Mr. Mayers in his Chinese Reader's Manual, published in 1874. 

2 Since the bulk of the above was in print, Professor Legge has kindly informed 
me that he regards Chinese history as ‘‘ well authenticated” up to B.c. 1154, and 
that he does not altogether reject the authority of the ‘‘ Book of History,” which 
begins professedly in B.c. 2356. There is a prehistoric period anterior to this, 
reaching back as far as B.c. 3300; beyond which ‘‘there is nothing but mist.” 
These views do not conflict with the final results arrived at in the present 
“* Tract.” 

3 By Dr. Gustav SCHLEGEL in his Uranographic Chinoise. 
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session, and, where they differ, by a correct critical estimate of 
their relative value. 

The data themselves are of three distinct kinds. They con- 
sist, first, of the accounts given by Egyptian céceroni to Greek 
travellers, who visited their country for the purpose of historic 
inquiry, and who were particularly curious to know how long the 
Egyptian monarchy had lasted ; secondly, of the reported state- 
ments of a native historian of repute, Manetho, who, shortly 
after Alexander's conquest of the country, wrote its history for 
the benefit of the Greeks; and thirdly, of such scattered notices 
as have been recovered from Egyptian papyri and stone monu- 
ments. 

The earliest Greek travellers in Egypt brought back with 
them accounts of an antiquity of settled government in that 
country, very much beyond that which the Egyptians of later 
times seem to have claimed. Solon was informed that the city 
of Sais in the Delta had been founded 8000 years before the date 
of his visit," which was probably about B.c. 570. The Egyptian 
archives were represented to him as extending to at least a 
thousand years earlier.” Hecatzeus and Herodotus® were in- 
clined to believe that Egyptian history could be traced back 
without a break for 345 generations of men, or, according to 
the estimate of Herodotus, for 11,500 years. The accession of 
Manes, the supposed first king, was placed by Herodotus about 
B.C. 12,000. When Diodorus Siculus paid his visit to Egypt in 
the reign of Augustus Cesar, the Egyptian pretensions had 
been considerably abated ; but still he received the impression 
that the reign of Manes belonged to a time anterior by above 
four thousand years to the date of his stay. 

It is uncertain whether the statements which the Greek 
writers report, were really made by the responsible persons to 
whom they are attributed. Greek travellers, who never knew 
any other language than their own, must have communicated 
with the Egyptian priests by means of professional interpreters 
—a class of persons not likely to have been at all superior to the 
dragomen of the present day. Information filtered through this 
imperfect medium would naturally suffer by the process; and it 

1 PLAT., Zimeus, p. 21 E (ed. Stallbaum). 

3 Ibid. ® HEROp., II, 142, 143. 
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is quite possible that the enormous antiquity reported by Solon, 
Hecatzus, and Herodotus, as claimed for Egypt by its priestly 
colleges, may have had its origin, not in the serious statements 
of those learned bodies, but in the mistakes or exaggerations of 
the persons who professed to convey their statements to the 
Hellenic inquirers. 

No faith is placed at the present day in the vague estimates 
of Solon, Herodotus, or Diodorus. It is felt that they may 
readily have been imposed upon; and it is further felt that their 
authority, whatever might have been its value had it stood 
alone, is superseded by the two other sources of information on 
the subject which, as above remarked, are open to us. 

_ Manetho, an Egyptian priest, born at Sebennytus (now Sem- 
ntd) inthe Delta, about B.C. 300, in the history of Egypt, which 
he wrote in Greek for the information of the Greeks under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, professed to carry back the origines of 
Egypt to a date more than 30,000 years anterior to Alexander 
the Great. His scheme of mundane chronology is thus pre- 
sented by Eusebius’: 





©, Reigns) Of the GOdS) <2 sc:.0ci6 0s:0 ci seive cciececies sete 13,900 YEARS. 
@ Reigns Of NGTOES. << 6550s scc6cccs dsiccececccece E2556“ 
3. Reigns of other kings. ......cccccccccccccsccecs 1,817“ 
4. Reigns of 30 Memphites...............cceeeeees 1,790“ 
s. Reigns of 10 Thinites. .....ccccccccscccccccsces 350 «= 
6. Reigns of Manes and heroes.................4. 5,813‘ 
7. Reigns of the 30 dynasties. ...........seeeeeseee 5,000 (?) ** 
TM Gtaieiars: cia, a 'ccien clei sorele aisiviciace siec se cineeea 29,925 YEARS. 


The wonderful mixture of things human and divine in this 
list has generally been regarded as discrediting the greater por- 
tion of it; but modern critics, for the most part, unwilling to 
give up the whole, have drawn a line between the sixth heading 
and the seventh, content to surrender gods and heroes and 
Manes, and even three dynasties of (apparently) human kings, 
provided that they may retain the “thirty dynasties,” beginning 
with Menes and ending with Nectanebo II. The number of 
years assigned to these dynasties by Manetho is very uncertain, 
but probably exceeded 5000. Thus, if Manetho is to be our 


' Chron. Can., Pars I, ¢. 20. 
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guide, Egyptian Azstory must be supposed to go back B.C. 5300, 
and ‘historic man’ must be regarded as traceable upon the earth 
for more than 7000 years. 

Why, in an age which has discredited the great mass of his- 
torical writers; when they cease to speak from their own knowl- 
edge, and report the traditions of their forefathers—an age which 
questions the existence of Homer, and makes Greek history 
begin with the First Olympiad, which views Roman history as 
credible only from the time of the Samnite wars, and which espe- 
cially rejects dynastic lists unaccompanied by historical facts— 
Manetho should be made an exception to the ordinary rule, and 
upheld as well-nigh infallible, is a matter hard of explanation. 
One would not willingly suppose that the extraordinary defer- 
ence paid to his authority originated in a wish to convict the 
Bible of error; but it is difficult to assign any other reason. 

For the character of Manetho’s history, as it has come down 
to us, is exactly that which is put aside as worthless generally. 
Manetho, writing in the third century before Christ, professes 
to deliver to usan exact account of the number of the Egyptian 
dynasties, the length of time during which each dynasty occu- 
pied the throne, and (in most, instances) the names and order of 
the kings, with the exact number of years that each reigned. 

He carried his lists back to a date which he regarded as preced- 
ing his own time by more than 5000 years. But this extraordi- 
narily long and perfect chronological scheme was, so far as ap- 
pears, accompanied by only the merest pretence of an historical 
narrative. We transcribe a dynasty of Manetho’s, with the 
events attached to it.’ 


SECOND DYNASTY OF NINE KINGS, 


YEARS 


1. Bochus (Boethus)............. 38 The earth gaped near Bubastus, and 
many perished. 

2. Cechous (Czechés)..,........- 39 Apis and Mnevis, and the he-goat at 
Mendes were accounted gods. 

3. Biophis (Binéthris)............ 47 ‘It was decreed that women might exer- 


cise the sovereign power. 


} See the Chron. Can. of Eusrsius, Pars I, c. 20, § 4; and compare AFRICANUS 
ap. Syncell., Chronograph, pp. 54, 55. 
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MP NAN ar. cinclaie cise scclesers cococe 17 

5. SetheNes..... cs ccccccccceseccs 41 Nothing remarkable occurred. 

6. Cheres .....0- sisleviaowticnsses 17 

7. Nephercheres.......eseeseeeee 25 The Nile flowed during eleven days 
mixed with honey. 

8. Seschris ...c.cccccccccccccs - 48 He was five cubits high and three 
broad. 

g. Cheneres.....ccccccgesscssess 30 Nothing remarkable occurred. 

Rotals ccc cccee POCO CL. 302 


If it be said that this is the account of an epitomizer, and 
that Manetho doubtless recorded many other facts as having 
occurred in the 302 years, the answer is, first, that it is the ac- 
count of two independent epitomizers, and secondly, that we 
have no evidence of Manetho having mentioned any other facts. 
Both epitomizers give exactly the same account. 

Manetho’s history is sometimes said to be authenticated by 
the monuments. How much, or rather how little, they authen- 
ticate it will be shown when we come to consider their evidence. 
At present we wish to note that Manetho constantly exag- 
gerates his numbers beyond the data contained in the monu- 
ments. 

1. Manetho allows for no contemporary dynasties. The 
monuments make it evident that several of his dynasties were 
contemporary.’ 

2. Manetho makes no allowance for contemporary reigns 
within a dynasty. The monuments show that such reigns fre- 
quently occurred; ¢.g. in the nineteenth dynasty, Seti I. associ- 
ated his son, Rameses II., when he was ten years old, probably 
in his own eleventh year, and reigned conjointly with him for 
about twenty years, after which Rameses continued to reign for 
about thirty-six years longer. Manetho assigns to the two kings 
a space of 121 years: the monuments make the space about 77. 

3. Manetho habitually enlarges the duration of reigns. Out 
of thirty-seven cases, where we can compare his numbers with 
those of the Turin papyrus, he is in excess twenty-two times, 
and in deficiency only six times. His numbers for the thirty- 
seven reigns added together amount to 984 years: those of the 


1 LENORMANT, Manuel a’ Histoire Ancienne, 1, 348, 349, 356. 
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Turin papyrus to 615 years.’ Thus he is here considerably more 
than one third in excess. o 
The result is, that no confidence can be placed in any one of 
Manetho’s numbers, unless it be confirmed by the monuments— 
an unusual occurrence. Still less can any confidence be placed 
in his general scheme, his artificial arrangement of the Egyptian 
monarchs into exactly ¢hirty dynasties, represented as consecu- 
tive. We must test Manetho at each step by the monuments, 
and accept his statements only so far as they obtain some sort 
of monumental confirmation. In this way only can we acquire 
any reasonable estimate of the probable antiquity of the mon- 
archy which grew up, certainly at a very early date, in the valley 
of the Nile. 
Now the monuments are fairly complete, and consecutive 
from atime which Manetho called the commencement of the 
New Empire, and made to synchronize with the accession of his 
eighteenth dynasty. From this period, which is well marked 
upon the remains, we have a list of sixty-three kings, nearly the 
same number as that given by Manetho. The reigns of many 
are short, and some ruled conjointly ; but we cannot well assign 
to them a less space than 1000 or 1100 years, which would carry 
back the foundation of the New Empire to B.C. 1527 or B.C. 1627. 
Beyond this the monuments show many gaps, and are, com- 
paratively speaking, scanty. We have no contemporary records 
of Manetho’s first three dynasties, nor of his seventh, eighth, 
ninth, or tenth; nor again of his fourteenth, fifteenth, or six- 
teenth. The earliest Egyptian monument is one of Senefru, 
first king of Manetho’s fourth dynasty. This is followed by the 
Pyramids and the long series of contemporary tombs at Ghizeh, 
belonging to the later kings of the same dynasty. Monuments 
continue numerous under the fifth dynasty and the sixth. They 
are then absolutely wanting until the eleventh, which has left a 
few. For the twelfth they are abundant. The main witness 
for the thirteenth is the Turin papyrus, which is, however, con- 
firmed by a certain number of inscriptions; but, after this, in- 
scriptions fail until quite the end of Manetho’s seventeenth 
dynasty. Thus, out of Manetho’s first seventeen dynasties, the 


1 See the author’s History of Egypt, Il, 511-513. 
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only ones for which we have the evidence of contemporary 
monuments are the fourth, fifth, and sixth; the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth; and the seventeenth. The point for considera- 
tion now is, how much time we are bound to allow for these. 

Manetho made three dynasties of Hyksés, or Shepherd 
Kings, his fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth, and assigned to 
them a period which is variously stated at 511 and 953 years.’ 
The monuments recognize one dynasty only, and are incompati- 
ble with its having held the dominion of Egypt for more than 
two, or at most three, centuries. Canon Cook has shown strong 
grounds for assigning to the Hyksdés period, or ‘Middle Em- 
pire, no longer a space of time than 250 years.” It may be 
questioned whether two centuries would not be a better esti- 
mate, since the dynasty was one of only five or six kings. The 
Middle Empire may, therefore, be regarded as having com- 
menced about B.c. 1727 or 1827. 

The monumental dynasties of the Early Empire are six in 
number. The first of them, Manetho’s fourth, consisted of either 
five or six kings, whose united reigns amounted, according to 
Manetho, to 268 years: according to the Turin papyrus, to 102. 
The second, Manetho’s fifth, comprised seven kings, whose 
united reigns covered a space of about 120 years. The third, 
Manetho’s sixth, contained five or six monarchs, and may be 
allowed about the same duration. The fourth, Manetho’s 
eleventh, consisted of either six or eight kings, and probably 
held the throne for about a century and a half. The fifth, Man- 
etho’s twelfth, was a dynasty of greatimportance. It numbered 
nine sovereigns, and ruled for about 190 years. The sixth, 
Manetho’s thirteenth, comprised numerous kings, who reigned 
on an average about three years apiece. The earlier monarchs 
of the list may have been independent; but the later ones were 
probably tributary to the Shepherds, and contemporary with 
them. We need not allow the dynasty more than 100 years of 
independent rule. 

The result is, that for the ‘Old Empire’ we must allow a 
term of about seven centuries, or seven centuries and a half; 
1 TosEPHUS says 511 (Contr. Ap., i. 14), AFRICANUS, (ap. Syncell. Chron., 


P. 60 B) 953. 
* See the Speaker's Commentary, 1, 447, 448. 
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whence it follows that we must assign for the commencement 
of Egyptian monarchy about the year B.C. 2500, or from that to 
B.C. 2650. This is the furthest date to which ‘ History Proper’ 
can be said, even probably, toextend. It is capable of some cur- 
tailment, owing to the uncertainty which attaches to the real 
length of the earlier dynasties, but such curtailment could not 
be very considerable. 

The history of man may then be traced from authentic 
sources a little beyond the middle of the third millennium be- 
fore our era. It is true and safe to say that man has existed in 
communities under settled government for about four thousand 
five hundred years ; but it would not be safe to say that he had 
existed in the condition which makes history possible for any 
longer term. 


II. 


The first stage of the inquiry here ends. It remains that we 
address ourselves to the second and more difficult question— 
What is the probable age of ‘ prehistoric man’? for how long a 
time is it reasonable to suppose that mankind existed on the 
earth before states and governments grew up, before writing was 
invented, and such a condition of the arts arrived at as we find 
prevailing in the time when history begins, ¢.g., in Egypt at the 
Pyramid period, about B.C. 2600, and in Babylonia about two 
centuries later ? 

Professor Owen is of opinion that the space of “7000 years 
is but a brief period to be allotted to the earliest civilized and 
governed community” '—that of Egypt; nay, he holds that such 
a period of “incubation,” as he postulates, is so far from extrav- 
agant that it is “more likely to prove inadequate” for the pro- 
duction of the civilization in question.’ This is equivalent to 
saying that we must allow 2500 years for the gradual progress 
of man from his primitive condition to that whereto he has at- 
tained when the Pyramid Kings bear sway in the Nile valley. 
Other writers have proposed a still longer term, as 10,000, 15,000, 
or even 20,000 years.” 


' See an ‘‘ Address” delivered to the International Congress of Orientalists in 
1874, reported in The Times of September 21 of that year. 

? See the Author’s Origin of Nations, p. 260. 
3 Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Universal History, V, 103. 
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Now, here it must be observed, in the first place, that no 
estimate can be formed which deserves to be accounted any- 
thing but the merest conjecture, until it has been determined 
what the primitive condition of man was. To calculate the time 
occupied upon a journey, we must know the point from which 
the traveller set out. Was then the primitive condition of man, 
as seems to be supposed by Professor Owen, savagery, or was it 
a condition very far removed from that of the savage ? 

‘ The primeval savage’ is a familiar term in modern literature ; 
but there is no evidence that the primeval savage ever existed. 
Rather, all the evidence looks the other way. ‘The mythical 
| traditions of almost all nations place at the beginnings of hu- 
man history a time of happiness and perfection, a ‘ golden age,’ 
which has no features of savagery or barbarism, but many of 
civilization and refinement.”’ The sacred records, venerated 

alike by Jews and Christians, depict antediluvian man as from 
the first tilling the ground, building cities, smelting metals, and 
making musical instruments. Babylonian documents of an early 
i date tell, similarly, of art and literature having preceded the 
: Great Deluge, and having survived it.*. The explorers who have 
; dug deep into the Mesopotamian mounds, and ransacked the 
" tombs of Egypt, have come upon no certain traces of savage 
7 man in those regions, which a wide-spread tradition makes the 
cradle of the human race. So far from savagery being the prim- 
itive condition of man, it is rather to be viewed as a corruption 


d and a degradation, the result of adverse circumstances during a 
“ long period of time, crushing man down, and effacing the divine 
image wherein he was created. 

A Had savagery been the primitive condition of man, it is 


scarcely conceivable that he could have ever emerged from it. 


os Savages, left to themselves, continue savages, show no sign of 

o progression, stagnate, or even deteriorate. There is no histori- 

4 cal evidence of savages having ever civilized themselves, no in- 

4 stance on record of their having ever been raised out of their 
’ 


miserable condition by any other means than by contact with a 
civilized race. The torch of civilization is handed on from age 


1 See the Author’s Origin of Nations, pp. 10, 11. 
2 Berosus, Fr. 7; ABYDENUS, Fr. 1. 
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to age, from race to race. If it were once to be extinguished, 
there is great doubt whether it could ever be relighted. 

Doubtless, there are degrees in civilization. Arts progress. 
No very high degree of perfection in any one art was ever 
reached per saltum. An ‘advanced civilization ’—a high amount 
of excellence in several arts implies an antecedent period during 
which these arts were cultivated, improvements made, perfec. 
tion gradually attained. If we estimate very highly the civiliza- 
tion of the Pyramid period in Egypt, if we regard the statuary 
of the time as equalling that of Chantrey,’ if we view the Great 
Pyramid as an embodiment of profound cosmical and astronom- 
ical science,’ or even as an absolute marvel of perfect engineer- 
ing construction, we shall be inclined to enlarge the antecedent 
period required by the art displayed, and to reckon it, not so 
much by centuries, as by millennia. But if we take a lower 
view, as do most of those familiar with the subject—if we see in 
the statuary much that is coarse and rude, in the general design 
of the Pyramid a somewhat clumsy and inartistic attempt to im- 
press by mere bulk, in the measurements of its various parts 
and the angles of its passages adaptations more or less skilful to 
convenience, and even in the “discharging chambers” and the 
“ ventilating shafts” nothing very astonishing, we shall be con. 
tent with a shorter term, and regard the supposed need of mil- 
lennia as an absurdity. 

There is in truth but one thing which the Egyptians of the 
Pyramid period could really do surprisingly well; and that was, 
to cut and polish hard stone. They must have had excellent 
saws, and have worked them with great skill, so as to produce 
perfectly flat surfaces of large dimensions. And they must have 
possessed the means of polishing extremely hard material, such 
as granite, syenite, and diorite. But in other respects their skill 
was not very great. Their quarrying, transport, and raising 
into place of enormous blocks of stone is paralleled by the Celtic 
builders of Stonehenge, who are not generally regarded as avery 
advanced people. Their alignment of their sloping galleries at 
the best angle for moving a sarcophagus along them may have 
been the result of “rule of thumb.” Their exact emplacement 


! Professor OWEN in the Author’s Origin of Nations, p. 258. 
2 Prazzi SMITH, Antiquity of Intellectual Man, 
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of their pyramids so as to face the cardinal points needed only 
a single determination of the sun’s place when the shadow which 
a gnomon cast was lowest. 

Primitive man, then, if we regard him as made in the image 
of God—clever, thoughtful, intelligent, from the first, quick to 
invent tools and to improve them, early acquainted with fire 
and not slow to discover its uses, and placed in a warm and 
fruitful region, where life was supported with ease—would, it 
appears to the present writer, not improbably have reached such 
a degree of civilization as that found to exist in Egypt about 
B.C. 2600, within five hundred or, at the utmost, a thousand 
years. There is no need, on account of the early civilization of 
Egypt, much less on account of any other, to extend the ‘pre- 
historic period’ beyond this term. 

Mere rudeness of workmanship and low condition of life 
generally is sometimes adduced as an evidence of enormous an- 
tiquity ; and the discoveries made in cairns, and caves, and lake- 
beds, and kjékkenméddings are brought forward to prove that 
man must have a past of enormous duration. But it seems to 
be forgotten that as great a rudeness and as low a savagism as 
any which the spade has ever turned up, still exists upon the 
earth in various places, as among the Australian aborigines, the 
Bushmen of South Africa, the Ostiaks and Samoyedes of North- 
ern Asia, and the Weddas of Ceylon. The savagery of a race is 
thus no proof of its antiquity. As the Andaman and Wedda 
barbarisms are contemporary with the existing civilization of 
Western Europe, so the palzolithic period of that region may 
have been contemporary with the highest Egyptian refinement. 

Another line of argument sometimes pursued in support of 
the theory of man’s extreme antiquity, which is of a semi-historic 
character, bases itself upon the diversities of human speech. 
There are, it is said,’ four thousand languages upon the earth, 
all of them varieties, which have been produced from a single 
parent stock—must it not have taken ten, fifteen, twenty millen- 
nia to have developed them ? 

Now here, in the first place, exception may be taken to the 
statement that “all languages have been produced from a single 


1 NICHOLL, Prehistoric Man. 
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parent stock,” since, if the confusion of tongues at Babel be a 
fact, as allowed by the greatest of living comparative philologists,’ 
several distinct stocks may at that time have been created. Nor 
has inductive science done more as yet than indicate a possible 
unity of origin to all languages, leaving the fact in the highest 
degree doubtful.” But, waiving these objections, and supposing a 
primitive language from which all others have been derived, 
and further accepting the unproved statement, that there are 
four thousand different forms of speech, there is, we conceive, 
no difficulty in supposing that they have all been developed 
within the space of five thousand years. The supposition 
does not require even so much as the development of one 
new language eachyear. Now, it is one of the best attested 
facts of linguistic science, that new languages are being formed 
continually. Nomadic races without a literature, especially 
those who have abundant leisure, make a plaything of their 
language, and are continually changing its vocabulary. “If 
the work of agglutination has once commenced,” says Pro- 
fessor Max Miller,’ “and there is nothing like literature 
or science to keep it within limits, two villages, separated only 
for a few generations, will become mutually unintelligible.” 
Brown, the American missionary, tells us of some tribes of 
Red Indians who left their native village to settle in another 
valley, that they became unintelligible to their forefathers in 
two or three generations. Moffatt says that in South Africa 
the bulk of the men and women of the desert tribes often quit 
their homes for long periods, leaving their children to the 
care of two or three infirm old people. “The infant progeny, 
some of whom are beginning to lisp, while others can just mas- 
ter a whole sentence, and those still further advanced, romping 
together through the live-long day, become habituated to a lan- 
guage of their own. The more voluble condescend to the less 
precocious, and thus from this infant Babel proceeds a dialect 
of a host of mongrel words and phrases, joined together without 
rule, and in the course of one generation the entire character of 


1 Max MULLER, Lectures on the Science of Language, First Series, p. 125. 
2 Ibid., pp. 318-327. 
3 In BunsEN, Philosophy of Universal History, 11, 483. 
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the language is changed.”’ Castren found the Mongolian dia- 
lects entering into a new phase of grammatical life, and declared 
that “ while the literary language of the race had no termina- 
tions for the persons of the verb, that characteristic feature of 
Turanian speech had lately broken out in the spoken dialects of 
the Buriatic and in the Tungusic idioms near Njestschinsk in 
Siberia.” * Some of the recent missionaries in Central America, 
who compiled a dictionary of all the words they could lay hold 
of with great care, returning to the same tribe after the lapse of 
only ten years, “found that their dictionary had become anti- 
quated and useless.” * When men were chiefly nomadic, and 
were without a literature, living moreover in small separate com- 
munities, linguistic change must have proceeded with marvel- 
lous rapidity, and each year have seen, not one new language 
formed, but several. 

The linguistic argument sometimes takes a different shape. 
Experience, we are told, furnishes us with a measure of the growth 
of language, by which the great antiquity of the human race may 
be well-nigh demonstrated. It took above a thousand years for 
the Romance languages—French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Wallachian, and Roumansch, or the language of the Grisons—to 
be developed out of Latin. Must it not have taken ten times as 
long to develop Latin and its sister tongues—Greek, German, Cel- 
tic, Lithuanian, Sclavonic, Zend, Sanskrit—out of their mother 


. speech? Nor was that mother speech itself the first form of lan- 


guage. Side by side with it, when it was a spoken tongue, must 
have existed at least two other forms of early speech, one the 


‘parent of the dialects called Semitic—Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, 


Phoenician, Assyro-Babylonian, etc.—the other bearing the same 
relation to the dialects of the nomad races scattered over Central 
and Northern Asia—the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Samoye- 
dic, and Finnic—which are all “radii from a common centre,” ‘ 
and form a well-established linguistic family. But these three 
mighty streams, which we may watch rolling on through cen- 
turies, if not millennia, distinct and separate one from another, 
are not wholly unconnected. If we trace them back as far as 


1 See MAx MULLER, Lectures on the Science of Language, First Series, pp. 53, 54. 
2 Ibid., p. 53. 3 Ibid., p. 51. 4 Ibid., p. 33. 
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the records of the past allow, we shall find that “before they 
disappear from our sight in the far distance, they clearly show 
a convergence towards one common source.”* Widely different, 
therefore, as they are both in grammar and vocabulary, they 
too must have had a common parent, have been developed out 
of a still earlier language, which stood to them in the relation 
that Latin bears to Italian, Spanish, and French. But in what 
a length of time? If the daughter languages of the Latin were 
only developed in the space of a thousand years, and Latin, 
with its sister tongues, required ten or twenty times as long to 
be developed out of the primitive Aryan speech, how much 
longer a time must have been needed for the formation from 
one common stock of the primitive Aryan, the primitive Se- 
mitic, and the primitive Turanian types! When from reasoning 
of this kind—regarded as valid—the conclusion is deduced, that 
“twenty-one thousand years is a very probable term for the 
development of human language in the shortest line,” * we can 
only feel surprise at the moderation of the reasoner. 

But the reasoning is invalid on several grounds. 

I. The supposed induction is made from a single instance— 
the case of Latin and its daughter tongues. To prove the 
point, several cases parallel to that of Latin should have been 
adduced. 

2. The time which it took for Latin to develop into Italian, 
Spanish, Wallachian, etc., assumed to be known, is not known. 
No one can say when Italian was first spoken. All that we 
know is, when it came to bea literary language. The fact seems 
to be that the Gauls and Spaniards, even the provincial Italians, ' 
learnt Latin imperfectly from the first, clipped it of its gram- 
matical forms, corrupted its vocabulary, introduced phonetic 
changes consonant with their own habits and organs of speech. 
Languages nearer to Spanish and Italian than to classical Latin 
were probably spoken generally in Spain and Italy, while Latin 
was still the language of the capital and of polite society. 

3. Linguistic development is not, in fact, equal in equal 
times. On the contrary, there are periods when changes are 


1 Max MELLER, Lectures on the Science of Language, First Series, p. 33. 
? Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Universal History, 1V, 563. 
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slow and gradual, while there are others when they take place 
with extraordinary rapidity. English altered between Chaucer 
and Shakespeare very greatly more than it has changed between 
Shakespeare and the present day. Changes are greatest and 
most rapid before there is a literature; consequently, in the 
early stages of a language’s life. And they are facilitated by 
the absence of intercourse and isolation of tribe from tribe, 
which is the natural condition of mankind before states have 
been formed and governments set up. In the infancy of man 
linguistic change must almost certainly have progressed at a rate 
very much beyond that at which it has moved within the period 
to which history reaches back. 

It is as impossible, therefore, to measure the age of language 
by the period—supposing it known—which a given change occu- 
pied, as it would be to determine the age of a tree by the rate 
of growth noted at a particular time in a particular branch. 

The diversities of physical type have also been viewed as 
indicating a vast antiquity for man, more especially when taken 
in connection with supposed proof that the diversities were as 
great four thousand years ago as they are now. The main argu- 
ment here is one with which history has nothing todo. It is 
for physiologists, not for historians, to determine how long it 
would take to develop the various types of humanity from a 
single stock. But the other point is an historical one, and re- 
quires to be considered here. Now, it is decidedly not true to 
say that all, or anything like all, the existing diversities of phy- 
sical type can be traced back for four thousand years, or shown 
to have existed at the date of B.c. 2100. The early Egyptian 
remains indicate, at the most, five physical types—those of the 
Egyptians themselves, the Cushites or Ethiopians, the Nahsi or 
Negroes, the Tahennu or Lybians, and the Amu or Asiatics. 
The Egyptians are represented as of a red-brown color, but their 
women as nearly white. They have Caucasian features, except 
that their lips are unduly thick. The Ethiopians have features 
not dissimilar, but are prognathous and much darker than the 
Egyptians, sometimes absolutely black. The negroes are always 
black, with crisp, curly hair, snub noses, and out-turned lips; 
but they are not represented until about B.c. 1500. The Ta- 
hennu or Lybians of the North African coast have features not 
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unlike the Egyptians themselves, but are fair-skinned, with blue 
eyes and lightish hair. The Amu have features like those of 
the Assyrians and Jews: they vary in color, being sometimes 
reddish, sometimes yellow, and having hair which is sometimes 
light, sometimes dark. The diversities are thus considerable, 
but they are far from equalling those which now exist. And it 
may be suspected that each type is exaggerated. As there can- 
not have been the difference of color between the Egyptian men 
and the Egyptian women which the monuments represent, so it 
is to be supposed that in the other cases the artists intensified 
the actual differences. The Ethiopian was represented darker 
than he was, the Lybian lighter; the negro was given crisper 
and bushier hair, a snubber nose, and thicker lips. Art, in its 
infancy, marks differences by caricaturing them. We must not 
argue from caricatures, as if they had been photographs. 

We are not obliged, then, to relegate the entire development 
of existing physical types to the prehistoric period, and on that 
account to give it, as has been proposed, a vast enlargement. 
History shows us five types only as belonging to its first period. 
The rest may have been developed subsequently. 


ITI. 


Further, there are a certain number of positive arguments 
which may be adduced in favor of the ‘juvenility’ of man, or, 
in other words, of his not having existed upon the earth for a 
much longer period than that of which we have historical evi- 
dence. 

As, first, The population of the earth. Considering the ten- 
dency of mankind to “increase and multiply,” so that, according 
to Mr. Malthus,’ population would excepting for artificial hin- 
drances, double itself every twenty-five years, it is sufficiently 
astonishing that the human race has not, in the space of five 
thousand years, exceeded greatly the actual number, which is 
estimated commonly at a thousand millions of souls. The 
doubling process would produce a thousand millions from a sin- 
gle pair in less than eight centuries. No doubt, ‘hindrances’ of 
one kind or another would early make themselves felt. The 


' Essay on Population, I, 6-8. 
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difficulty of obtaining subsistence would either defer marriage 
or introduce the practice of infanticide. War, famine, pesti- 
lence would, from time to time, sweep off whole nations, and 
would act asa continual check and drag upon the rate of in- 
crease. In civilized communities regard for social position would 
induce self-restraint among one class, while profligacy and vice 
would exhaust the physical powers, and so hinder reproduction 
in another. But, notwithstanding all these obstacles, popula- 
tion, it is plain, still grows; every year sees the earth more 
thickly peopled ; in almost every country where a census of the 
inhabitants is, from time to time, carefully taken, some increase 
is noted. In our own country the total has risen from twenty- 
five to thirty-five millions within the writer’s lifetime. Is it con- 
ceivable that, if man had occupied the earth for the “one hun- 
dred or two hundred thousand years” of some writers,’ or even 
for the “twenty-one thousand” of others,’ he would not by this 
time have multiplied far beyond the actual numbers of the pres- 
ent day? No onecan doubt that the earth is capable of nourish- 
ing ten times its existing number of inhabitants. Give man the 
“vast and profound antiquity” proposed,’ and what has hindered 
him from reaching that point of equilibrium between his num- 
bers and the food-producing capacity of the globe, to which, if 
continued in existence, he must ultimately attain? 

Secondly, Does not the fact that there are no architectural 
remains dating back further than the third millennium before 
Christ indicate, if not prove, the (comparatively) recent origin 
of man? Man is as naturally a building animal as the beaver. 
He needs protection from sun and rain, from heat and cold, from 
storm and tempest. According to Scripture, the son of the first 
man who was born into the world “builded a city;” and the 
waters of the flood were scarcely subsided when the cry arose, 
“Let us build us a city and a tower.” Brick is easily made: 
stone of many kinds is not difficult to hew. Can man have been 
long upon the earth before he began to raise structures of some 
considerable size and solidity? Nay, can it have been very long 
before he conceived the idea of “ making himself a name” (Gen. 


' MorGAn, Ancient Society, Preface, p. v. 
? Bunsen, Egypt's Place, 1V, 563, 564. 
3 MorGaAn, l. s. c. 
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xi, 4), by erecting a building which would endure, and carry 
down his memory to future ages? It is true that from the mo- 
ment that man produces an architectural work decay sets in. 
Tempus, edax rerum, and the earlier essays of humanity in 
architecture have doubtless perished. But there are countries 
and climates where time’s power is reduced to a minimum, and 
the gnawing of his tooth almost defied. How is it that Egypt 
and Babylonia do not shew us pyramids and temple towers in 
all the various stages of decay, reaching back further and further 
into the night of ages, but start, as it were, with works that we 
can date, such as the Pyramids of Ghizeh, and the zzggurat of 
Urukh at Mugheir ? Why has Greece no building more ancient 
than the treasury of Atreus, Italy nothing that can be dated 
further back than the flourishing period of Etruria (B.c. 700- 
500)? Surely, if the earth has been peopled for a hundred thou- 
sand, or even twenty thousand years, man should have set his 
mark upon it more than five thousand years ago. 

Third. If man is of the antiquity supposed, how is it that 
there are still so many waste places upon the earth? What vast 
tracts are there, both in North and South America, which con- 
tinue to this day untouched primeval forests? The Amazon 
and its tributary streams water a region which is as large as 
Russia in Europe, of this description. Others are to be found 
on the Colorado and the Mississippi, and also in the vast expanse 
which lies between Upper Canada afd the Pacific Ocean. 
Again, what millions of acres are there in Russia in Asia, well 
suited for agriculture, over which there now roam only a few 
thousands of nomads! The entire Russian possessions in this 
quarter, though estimated to contain more than five millions of 
square miles, have a population of under four millions of souls. 
Must not man have thrust himself into these regions ere now in 
crowd upon crowd, and have settled down there in agricultural 
communities, were he not, comparatively, a new comer upon the 
earth? Like a boat’s crew, cast but lately on a desert isle, he 
has not one-half examined, much less taken possession of, his 
inheritance. 

Fourth, and finally, we venture to ask, which is worthier of 
the Divine Wisdom and Benevolence, that man should have com- 
menced his being in a civilized condition—albeit the form of the 
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civilization was simple and incipient—and should have retained 
that position, gradually improving it, though here and there fall- 
ing off into savagery, for some five or six thousand years, or that 
the subjoined view, which is the outcome of recent speculation 
on the subject, should be true: 


“If we assume a hundred thousand years as the measure of man’s ex- 
istence upon the earth in order to find the relative length of each period, 

. it will be seen at once that at deast sixty thousand years must be as- 
signed to the period of savagery. Three-fifths of the life of the most ad- 
vanced portion of the human race, on this apportionment, was spent in 
savagery. Of the remaining years, ¢wenty thousand, or one-fifth, should be 
assigned to the Older Period of barbarism. For the Middle and Later 
Periods [of barbarism\ there remain fifteen thousand years, \eaving five 
thousand, more or less, for the period of civilization. The relative length 
of the period of savagery is more likely under than over stated."—Mor- 
GAN, Ancient Society, pp. 38, 39. 


Sixty thousand years of savagery, and thirty-five thousand years 
of barbarism, which is nearly the same thing—to five thousand 
years, “more or /ess,” of civilization, is scarcely satisfactory. 


IV. 


The results arrived at seem to be that, while history carries 
back the existence of the human race for a space of 4500 years, 
or to about B.C. 2600 (p. 352), a prehistoric period is needed for 
the production of the state of things found to be then existing, 
which cannot be fairly estimated at much less than a millennium 
(p. 355). But if a continuous space of 5500 years be thus re- 
quired for man’s passage into his present position, some altera- 
tion will need to be made in our customary and traditional 
beliefs. Either the Flood must be regarded as partial, and es- 
pecially as not having affected Egypt, or the ordinary chronol- 
ogy of the period between Noah and the Call of Abraham must 
receive some expansion. But the universality of the Flood can 
scarcely be called in question without doing violence to the en- 
tire account given in Genesis, vi.-ix., as well as to certain pas- 
sages of the New Testament, as especially Matt., xxiv, 37-39, 
and 2 Peter, ii, 5. It is, moreover, supported by a most widely- 
spread—an almost universal tradition. The supposed chronol- 
ogy of the period between the Flood and Abraham contains, on 
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the contrary, various elements of uncertainty within itself, and 
has no support of external evidence. In the first place, it is 
composed of a series of numbers, no one of which is repeated or 
otherwise checked by the context. Inthe second place, among 
the numbers a very undue proportion are round, and therefore 
probably inexact. Thirdly, in the three ancient versions of the 
Old Testament which have come down to us—the Hebrew, the 
Samaritan, and the Septuagint—the numbers are widely differ- 
ent. According to the Hebrew Bible, the sum total of the years 
between the Flood and the Call of Abraham was 427; according 
to the Samaritan it was 1002; according to the Septuagint it 
was 1132. Supposing the Call to have taken place about B.c. 
2000, the Hebrew date for the Deluge would be B.c. 2427; the 
Samaritan, B.C. 3002; the Septuagint, B.C. 3132. Even the ear- 
liest of these dates seems, however, to be insufficient. May we 
not, therefore, regard it as highly probable that the numbers 
have suffered corruption 2” all the three versions, and that the 
real space between the Deluge and Abraham exceeded even the 
Septuagint estimate ? 

If the Flood is placed about B.C. 3600, there will be ample 
time for the production of such a state of society and such a 
condition of the arts as we find to have existed in Egypt a thou- 
sand years later, as well as for the changes of physical type and 
language which are noted by the ethnologist. The geologist 
may add on 2000 years more for the interval between the Deluge 
and the Creation, and may perhaps find room therein for his 
‘ palzolithic’ and his ‘ neolithic’ periods. 

















: ARTICLE VII. 


THE TRUE MOUNT LEBANON: THE NAME AN 
INDEX TO THE PLACE. 


By THE EDITOR. 


IBLICAL geography as a science based upon ascertained 
facts, has sprung up almost wholly within the present cen- 
tury. Aside from the main features and chief places which 
time could not obliterate from the memory of men, nearly all 
that we know, and know aright, has been ascertained by the re- 
searches of men devoted either to science or the Bible within 
this period. 

It would not be strange if, in such rapid advance, here and 
there a step may have been taken which ought to be reconsid- 
ered, and which may well be withdrawn. It would be no new 
thing in the world if a conclusion or two should be fallible 
though apparently correct, or be derived from incomplete evi- 
dence, or rest on some considerations regarded exclusively, 
esteemed too highly, misconstrued honestly, or be shown by ex- 
amination to be destitute of weight and unworthy of reliance. 

My object in visiting Egypt and Western Palestine in the 
winter and spring of 1870, and again, in going as archeologist 
of the first expedition of The Palestine Exploration Society to 
the regions east of the river Jordan, in the two years of 1872 to 
1874, was to verify the Word bythe Land. To these researches 
on the ground, eight years more have now been added in studies 
seeking to confirm and elucidate Scripture by its own geog- 
raphy: what, therefore, I may venture to suggest in the follow- 
ing pages is no rashly conceived or proposed criticism, nor any 
stray thought entertained apart from other connections. 

To-day all the world is believing the lofty mountain rising 
as a boundary to the Land of Promise on the north, in these 
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days called Gebel esh-Shaikh, to be the Mount Hermon of the 
Bible. We were born into this belief, trained into it in our 
Sunday School and Bible Class instruction, literature, and works 
of reference, sustained in it by Biblical scholars of the present 
day, and, finding the identification laid down on all the maps, 

















GEBEL ESH-SHAIKH, AND SURROUNDING REGION. 


and assumed in all books of travel, we are not entertaining the 
slightest suspicion that it may not be well-founded. 

And yet Gebel esh-Shatkh never was Mount Hermon, in 
whole or in part. 

It is my wish, first to restore the true name to this lofty 
mountain, and second to ascertain the elevation to which the 
name Mount Hermon properly belongs. 

From the earliest biblical age down to modern times the 
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name Mount Lebanon was applied to the eastern range of moun- 
tains, Gebel esh-Shargiyeh, rather than to the western massive 
mountain chain; and, out of all its summits or among all its 
portions, it was specially applied to that culmination and south- 
ern section now known under the name of Gebel esh-Shaikh. 
This was Mount Lebanon preéminently, Mount Lebanon xar 
"eG oynv, Mount Lebanon far excellence, Echt Mount Lebanon, 
for the most part Mount Lebanon only, and dividing or sharing 
its ground with no other name. 

On the modern arrangement which assigns the western 
range to Mount Lebanon, and the southern end of the parallel 
eastern range to Mount Hermon, the geography of the Bible is 
thrown into confusion, and its statements cannot possibly be 
confirmed. By giving over the western range to Pheenicia into 
the possession of the foreigners to whom it always belonged, by 
reclaiming the southern portion of the eastern range to Mount 
Lebanon proper, and by finding Mount Hermon elsewhere, the 
geographical references of Scripture are harmoniously solved, 
and the Land sustains the Record perfectly. 

The demonstration of this fact can in the present paper be 
no more than introduced by a definition of the word ‘ Lebanon,’ 
accompanied by an exhibit showing that the locality bears out 
the sense of the name. 


SIGNIFICATION OF LEBANON. 


The word ‘ Lebanon’ is derived from the root /adan, ‘to be 
white.’ As an appellation, therefore, it is equivalent to our own 
White Mountains, the occasion of which title together with 
its variant ‘The White Hills,’ is too well-known to require ex- 
planation; to the Mont Blanc of Switzerland, and to the Alps 
generally as the snow-white hills; to the Hamus as the source 
of winter cold and the home of winter snows; to the Himalayas 
as beyond all others the place of snow; and to such humbler 
names as Ben Nevis, and Snowdon. The mountain of Lebanon 
must have been preéminently white; and from what? Natu- 
rally, as in the instances of the synonyms just cited, from its 
snows—the snow of Lebanon. From the very first, among the 
Canaanites and afterward among the Israelites, it must have 
been styled the White-Mountain because of its white vestment, 
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its possession of an attribute and a substance uncommon among 
the mountains of the country, its remarkable snow, a most rare 
and welcome sight in every age to inhabitants of the land as it 
is to-day to visitors from beyond the seas. 

That Lebanon originally and always was called Lebanon as 
surpassingly The White-Mountain, from the feature of perpetual 
snows upon its summit, has been, among biblical writers, an 
immemorial conviction. 

It would be only natural if the PSALMIST had this Shedeg- 
Zaban mountain either in view or in mind when he wrote: 


‘‘Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” —Psa/m, li, 7 (9). 
And ISAIAH, 


** Come now, let us reason together, saith Jehovah : 

Though your sins be like scarlet, they shall be white as snow.”’—ch. i, 18. 
At all times, before both ruler and people of Israel when defiled 
with uncleanness, at one extremity of their land uprose in im- 
maculate sublimity an image, a symbol, of that unblemished 
purity desired by the poet-king and promised by Jehovah to 
the penitent. Elsewhere and otherwise, snow in Palestine was 
arare thing even in winter time. Between this natural snow- 
white Mount and the poetic similitude there lies a possible par- 
onomasia of much beauty. 

One of the finest thoughts of the Talmud is the following 
question and answer: 


“Why was the name of the Temple called ‘ Lebanon '? 
Because it makes white the sins of Israel.” — Foma, 39, 6. 


Strictly this was not the foundation of the name; yet the error 
reveals a stronger attraction and a tendency more inclined to 
yield thereto, than the real occasion of the appellation. What 
and if it was that vision ever-present of spotless whiteness in 
-Lebanon at Gebel esh-Shaikh, which served as a type of moral 
purification through the services of the Temple? 

It was not far from Czsarea Philippi, it is generally supposed, 
on some portion of Gebel esh-Shatkh, that the transfiguration of 
our Lord occurred: 


“ And after six days Jesus takes with him Peter and James and John, 
and brings them up unto a high mountain apart by themselves, and was 
transfigured before them, and-his garments became shining, exceeding 
white, such as a fuller on the earth cannot whiten so.”—Maréf, ix, 1-3. 
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But had the ‘adjacent snow, which was descended from heaven, 
nothing to do with this comparison? Luke says, “And his 
raiment became white, glistering,’—‘ glittering,’ ‘flashing out’ 
as reflections from the surface of a mirror,—from the conception 
of which we may without harm, certainly, turn and regard the 
glittering, flashing ice-fields or glacier-falls of the height. But 
where most MSS. of Matthew read, “ And his face did shine as 
the sun, and his garments became white as the light,” the Codex 
Cantabrigiensis, some versions and fathers read, “white as 
snow;” while to the words of Mark, “became shining, ex- 
ceeding white,’’ the common Greek text, several of the chief 
codices, the Vulgate, and many versions, read, “ exceeding white 
as snow”; which, if authentic, not improbably might have been 
suggested by the presence of real snow near at hand. Dean 
Stanley has remarked with great propriety: 

“ And here one cannot but ask what was the ‘high mountain’ on which 
‘He was transfigured ’ before his three disciples? It is impossible to look 
up from the plain to the towering peaks of Hermon [Gebel esh-Shatkh], and 
not be struck with its appropriateness to the scene. .. . Even the tran- 
sient comparison of the celestial splendor with the snow, where alone it 
could be seen in Palestine, should not, perhaps, be wholly overlooked.”— 
Sinaz and Palestine, pp. 399, 400. 

JEROME, (c. 400 A.D.), the father of the Vulgate, observes 
under one occurrence of the name: 

“Lebanon is to be interpreted ‘radiance’ or ‘ whiteness.’”—Comment. in 
Exzech., xxvii, 5. Ofp., V. 305. 

And, respecting another: 
*¢ Shall the snow of Lebanon cease from the rock in the field ? 


Can the waters bursting forth and coldly flowing down be dried up? 
Yet my people have forgotten me.’ 


Similarly to which sings Virgil in the Ec/og., I, 60, seqq. 
‘ Ante leves ergo pascentur in ethere cervi, 
Et freta destituent nudos in littore pisces; 
Quam nostro illius labatur pectore vultus.’! 
And in another place, Ze7s, I, 606, seqq. 
‘In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbre 
Lustrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pascet, 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt.’* 


! “Sooner, therefore, shall the nimble stags pasture high in the ether, and the 
seas abandon their fishes naked upon the shore, . . . ere his countenance shall 
fade from my heart.” 


? “*So long as rivers flow into the sea, so long as upon the mountains the 
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Even as, he saith, the snow cannot fail from the summits of Lebanon, nor 
be overcome by any heat of the sun to the extent of melting altogether ; 
and the streams flowing from the mountains never are dried up in their 
springs; so my name, which is stable Zer se and perpetual, cannot be 
changed ; and yet, when everything else follows the order of nature, my 
people hath forgotten me.”—Comment. in Fer., xviii, 14. Off., IV, 970. 


EUGESIPPUS, (1155 A.D.). 


“ Lebanon means ‘glittering whiteness’ (candzdatzo), concerning which 
it is said in Cantécles, ‘Come from Lebanon, my spouse, my dove.’. . . 
Capharnaum, signifies ‘the city most beautiful’ or ‘the city of beauty’; 
which to us typifies the Holy Church. To which, then, they who descend 
from Lebanon, that is to say, from the pure whiteness of virtues, by her 
and in her are rendered more radiant.”—De Dzstant. Loc. Terre Sancte, 
Allatt. Symmzkta, I, 107, 108. 


JOHANNIS WIRZIBURGENSIS, (1165 A.D.). 


“Lebanon is to be interpreted ‘snow-whiteness.’”—Descripp. Terr. 
Sanct. ex sec. VIII-XV, ed. Tobler, p. 185. 


DrusIus, on Deut. iii, 25, (+ 1616 A.D.). 


“ Moses desired to see the Promised Land, . . . and Lebanon. . . . Yet 
assuredly by ‘Lebanon’ he meant that noted mountain, which formed the 
terminus of the land of Israel on the north. By ascending this, he would 
behold the entire land promised to his fathers. Lebanon is the loftiest 
mountain of Phoenicia, which is regarded as so called from ‘the whiteness’ 
of snow, which is copious on it. For /aéan means ‘white.’ Thus the 
Alps are styled from that which is ’aAgor, that is, album or ‘white. — 
Critic. Sacr., in loc., Tom. I, pars ii, col. 25. 


QUARESMIUS, (1616 A.D.). 


“* As to the e¢ymon of the name, Lebanon is the same as ‘ white’ (albus) 
or ‘shining white’ (candzdus), because always conspicuous with snows, even 
in the midst of summer heats. And from this it appears how aptly the 
Virgin Maria Deipara may be compared to Lebanon, on account of the 
brilliant whiteness of her unblemished virginity."—Zluczdatio Terre 
Sancta, II, 889. 


AMAMA, (t 1629 A.D.) on Psalm, xxix, 5. 
“Lebanon. From 125 in Hiphil, dealbavit et albuit. Hence 9395 Luna, 
white- looking, and 129, a mountain situated to the north of Judea, thus 


so elevated that even in the middle of summer conspicuous from afar be- 
cause covered around its loftiest parts with snows; whence its snows were 
carried to Tyre and sold as a means of cooling drinks in summer time. 
From these snows it was called 1355 ‘Lebanon,’ because snow is white 
(guia nix alba), as the Alps in Italy.”—Crtzc. Sacr., in loc., III, i, 162. 


shadows move round over the declivities, so long as the pole of heaven feeds the 
stars, so long shall your honor, and name, and praises, abide [with me].” 
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Also, on Psaliz, civ, 16. 


“Lebanon. From the whiteness of snow, as the Alps from whiteness 
(albedo). So according to Strabo the Alps were called Albia in the early 
centuries.” —Lib. cit., col. 563. 

ROGER, (1631 A.D.). 

“In this same tribe of Manasseh is Mount Amana, which the Arabs 
style Gebel Chaigue, that is to say, ‘the Mount of the White-headed-old- 
man’, because its summit is in every season covered with snow.”—La Terre 
Sainte, p. 227. 

BUXTORF, (1639 A.D.). 

“Libnan, . . . Some think the word to be derived from pyy95 ‘ frank- 
incense’, because of its supposed existence upon it; but we nowhere read of 
frankincense being an attribute of it. Better does it take origin from 
‘whiteness’ (a/bedo), from the perpetual snows, which are wont to hold out 
through the season on most lofty mountains, even as in the Alps they are 
seen to be ever-enduring.”—Lexicon Chald. Talmud. et Rabbzn., s. v. 


BOcHART, (1646 A.D.). 
“ Laban 12> signified ‘white’, and 1258 alben in Syriac form ‘to be- 


come white.’ Indeed, on the summit of Lebanon the snows are as perpet- 
ual as on the crests of the Alps.” —Geographia Sacra, I, xlii, c. 678, ll. 48-52. 


THOMAS FULLER, (1650 A.D.). 


“ Lebanon is a mountain which some will have so named from Frankin- 
cense (AzZavos in Greek), whereof great plenty groweth there. Yet seeing 
it is usuall for Parents to give names to their children, not children to their 
Parents, more probable is it that Frankincense is called A¢favos from this 
mountain, breeding store thereof, then that the mountain should be named 
Lzbanus from Frankincense growing therein. 

“But whilst humane writers are best pleased with this Greek extraction 
of Lzbanus, more conformable to Scripture is the Hebrew Etymology 
thereof from Wazteness: because the faithfull snow forsakes not the top 
of this mountain (no not when persecuted by the Sun in the dog-days) but 
remains there all the year long. A pleasant sight, at the same time to have 
Winter on the top, and Sommer at the bottome of oneand the same moun- 
tain.”"—A Pisgah-sight of Palestine, IV, i, 2, 3. 


GOLIUS, (1669 A.D.) in notes to the Arabic work entitled 
Kitéb Muhammed ben Kethiri el Farghéni, says, 


“ Lzbndn, is derived from the Syriac word Lebéno, which signifies 
‘white,’ on account of its summit shining in perpetual snow.”—Z2@. czt. 
Pp. 289. 

THOMAS DE PINEDO, (1676 A.D.) remarking on the words of 
Sephanus Byzantinus ‘And Lebanon is a mountain of Syria,’ 
observes : 
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“In Hebrew it is called y25 lebanon, and is frequently celebrated in 
the Holy Scriptures; certain men of ordinary erudition regard the term as 
derived from 7y3)95 /ebonah i.e. frankincense, when the frankincense attrib- 
uted to it is nowhere to be discovered; far better others who derive its name 
from the whiteness of snows. For it was, as Tacitus says, shady in great 
heats and conservative of snows, which are celebrated even by the prophet 
Feremiah, ch. xviii, 14. Moreover, 12> in Hebrew means‘ white’ or ‘ shining 
white’, from which without doubt the name [Lebanon] is a derivative.’— 
Annotationes in Stephanum, ed. Lips., IV, 745. 


DE LA ROQUE, (1688 A.D.). 


“The name of Lebanon applies to the mountains of which we are 
speaking on account of the abundance of snows which cover them a por- 
tion of the year: this word originally signifies ‘ white’ or ‘ whiteness.’ ”— 
Voyage de Syrie et du Mont-Liban, I, 35. 
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RELAND, (t¢ 1718 A.D.). 

“As for the name which belongs to Lebanon, nothing appears to be 
more certain than that it arose from the whiteness of snows with which it 
is covered.” —Pa/lestina, p. 312. 

SIMONIS, (1741 A.D.). 

“Lebanon, extremely white, from the whiteness of snows here almost 
perennial.”—Oxomasticum Vet. Test., s. v. p. 339. 

JOHN TAYLOR of Norwich, (1754 A.D.). 


“ Libanus mons. A famous Mountain on the North Part of the Land 
of /srae/, very much covered with Snow, (Fer. 18. 14.) which giving it a 
white Appearance, might also give it the Name of Lebanon.”—The Hebrew 
Concordance, voce 929, IV. 


BACHIENE, (1758 A.D.). 
“The Hebrews write this name p20 (Lebanon), which is derived from 
125 (laban) ‘to be white.’ Accordingly, the mountain received this appel- 


lation from the fact that the highest summit thereof appears white contin- 
ually, which arises from the snow that covers these mountains even in the 
middle of summer, as travellers testify with one voice.”—Padastina, § 115, 
I, Th. i, S. 268. 


MICHAELIS, (+ 1791 A.D.). 

“ And so in the case of Lebanon glittering white with snows.” —SupJleo 
ment. ad Lex. Hebr. s. v. N. 1264. 

Von RICHTER, (1815 A.D.). 

“Upon the Dshebel Schetch snow (Taldsch) was distinctly pointed out 
to me [on October 30] by Aééas, whereupon I recalled the fact that the 
Hermon or Panius is called Dschebel Tschaldsch by Biisching, which ap- 
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pellation would properly have its basis in its snow.”— Wallfahrten im Mor- 
gendande, S. 165. 

MANNERT, (1831 A.D.). 

“The name denotes no less than ‘white’, on account of snow, with 
which its summit is covered during the greater part of the year.” —Geo- 
graphie von Arabien, Palistina, etc., S. 268, note. 

SCHWARZ, (1832 A.D.). 

“This mountain-range has its name from its white color, because the 
snow scarcely ever melts on this giant-elevation.”—Das Hezlige Land, p. 32. 

MUNK, (1841 A.D.). 

“ At the north we note first of all the celebrated mountains of the 
Lebanon. Their Hebrew name Ledanén signifies mont blanc; the snows 
which cover the eastern portion of the Lebanon have given it this name. 
Upon its head, say the Arab poets, it bears winter, upon its shoulders 
spring, in its bosom autumn, while summer sleeps at its feet... . The 
eternal snows of Djebel-el-scheikh have caused the Arabs to give it the name 
of Djebel-el-thelg (Mountain of Snow).”—Palestine, p. 4. 

GESENIUS, (1842 A.D.). 

“Mount Lebanon, named from its snows, with which at least the eastern 
range is always covered.” — Thesaurus, S. V. p. 741. 

ERNST MEIER, (1845 A.D.). 

“The Lebanon, y2. was called ‘bright’ or ‘white’ on account of its 
summit covered with permanent snow; also in the Arabic ‘ Snow-moun- 
tain,’ Gebel eth- Thelg.”—Hebraisches Wurzelworterbuch, S. 567. 

LEVY, (1867 A.D.). 

“Libnan, N. pr. the Lebanon, the White, Snow-covered, Mountain, 
which forms the boundary between Palestine and Syria.”—Chaldazsches 
Worterbuch tiber die Targumim, s. Vv. 

FUERST, (1871 A.D.). 

“Lebanon, the white mountain, . . . between Palestine and Syria, ... 
whose eastern top is covered with perpetual snow.”—Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon, s. v. p. 728. 

In fine, such an explanation has been generally adopted be- 
cause natural, acceptable, and well-founded. 

But, it happens that the western range loses its snow in sum- 
mer time, to such extent that it would never be called The 
White-Mountain, or Lebanon, from its snows. The Pheenician 
mountain-range quite throws off its winter mantle of white in 
the warmer months of the year. This snow-failure on the coast- 

range was so striking and so complete as to lead Dr. EDWARD 
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ROBINSON to surrender the above definition altogether, and to 
fall back on the hue of its rock for the signification of Lebanon: 

“ The whole mass of the mountain consists of whitish limestone; or at 
least, the rocky surface, as it reflects the light, exhibits everywhere a whit- 
ish aspect. The name is sometimes said to have come from the perennial 
snow upon the mountain; but this does not exist in sufficient quantity, to 
present any permanently marked appearance.”—ABzblical Researches, II, 
493, and note I. 

“The name was not derived from its snows; for, in summer, snow is 

found only in high sheltered places not visible from below; so that the 
summits are not whitened by it.”"—Physzcal Geography, p. 340. 
When so high an authority as Dr. Robinson gives up a time- 
honored reason for the word Lebanon, we may be assured of 
the force of the phenomena on the one hand and of the honesty 
of the man on the other. 

But in point of fact Lebanon is no whiter in its limestone 
than other mountains. Much of western Palestine is made up 
of the same rocks, and all the eastern side is built of limestones 
equally light in aspect. Gebel ’Aglin is made up of the same 
stone, which entering into the construction of Gdrdsh has there 
been erroneously called marble, but is similar to the material of 
the temples at Ba’albek. There is on Gebel ’Ag/dn still whiter 
stone at Régib, Hafdyir and neighboring villages. Gebel Ausha 
exhibits the same formation, while farther south the rocks be- 
come brighter still in exposures almost as light colored as chalk. 
Lebanon being no whiter than other mountains so far as its sub- 
stance is concerned, there is no ground for the name in this 
respect. 

Besides, had a light hue of the rock been the basis of the 
name, there was another term to express this quality or aspect, 
which term men surely would have applied rather than /adan. 
In other words, had early people been inclined to call the moun- 
tain after any real or fancied bareness or whiteness of its sub- 
stance, they would have named it ’Ebal, instead of Lebanon. 
This was an appellative of aboriginal use, employed by the de- 
scendants of Shem, and of Seir the Horite. According to 
GESENIUS the signification of ’ada/ is: 

“An obsolete root, in the Arabic ’ada/a ‘to strip a tree of its leaves,’ 


‘ablal, ‘a stone glaring white’ (saxum albicans), el-d’bal ‘a mountain whose 
rocks are white.’ . . . Hence, ’Ebal, a mountain of Mount Ephraim, situated 
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in the region of Mount Gerizim. Schechem was placed in the valley mid- 
way between these two mountains, at the right of which was Mount Geri- 
zim, at the left Ebal, and the former enveloped with fertile gardens and 
pastures, the latter, on the contrary, naked and rocky.”— Thesaurus, s. v. 
pp. 981, 982. 

Similarly, in the Arabic, LANE: 

« A'bal, a mountain of which the stones are white; . . . a rugged, high 
mountain; . . . white stones or stone; ...a rock, or a white rock; a 
white, hard rock; a white hill or eminence; a narrow strip in the midst of 
a land, the stones of which are white, etc.” —Lexzcon, s. v., p. 1942. 

Thus, though not used in later periods in the Hebrew this root 
did not become obsolete in the cognate Arabic. It was gener- 
ally in use at that primitive period when the mountain of our 
study was named; and when once the name ’Ebal was given in 
Hebrew nomenclature it remained throughout the ages. There- 
fore, in those early days had men here been so struck with a 
lightness of color in the rock above that of other mountains, 
they certainly would have pronounced the range ’Ebal rather 
than Lebanon. And in all ages, even down to modern times, 
the term that naturally would be applied for whiteness from snow 
has been and is /adan, but the term for whiteness of rock is ’abal. 

Besides, had it been possible for the appellation ‘Lebanon’ 
to spring from the rock of its mountain or hill, rather than from 
the dull tinted limestone of the western range now regarded as 
Mount Lebanon, it would have arisen from some limited expo- 
sure of the decidedly white cretaceous formation, such as pre- 
sents itself in the chalk cliffs of the Ladder of Tyre, at a distance 
so strongly resembling a wall or drift of snow, or some huge 
foam-covered wave of the sea, as to be styled ‘ the snowy mount.’ 
But, from this spot the appellation, from the nature of the case, 
could never have spread or departed: it would have remained 
as local and limited in application as the Promontorium Album 
in classical ages, or the Rés e/-Abyad of the present day. 

On the contrary, while a whiteness of stone as a cause of the 
name is one that would operate only on or in the immediate 
vicinity of the mountain, a whiteness of snow is one which asa 
cause of the name would operate at great distances. And men 
called this mountain Lebanon on all sides, as far away as the 
curvature of the earth or the topography of the country would 
allow its summit to be seen. 
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GEBEL ESH-SHAIKH THE COUNTERPART OF LEBANON. 


What Dr. Robinson should have done if the snow would not 
come to the mountain, instead of retreating from the good old 
explanation, was to go where the snows are perennial, to go to 
The Mountain of Snow. He knew where this was: 


“Beyond it towered the lofty summit of Jebel esh-Sheikh, here seen in 
all its majesty, with its long narrow glaciers, like stripes of snow, extend- 
ing down below its icy crown, and glittering in the sun. 

“The lofty southern end of Anti-Lebanon is called febel esh-Shetkh. 
It rises to its highest elevation nearly south of Rdshezya and over Hadsbetya ; 
and is supposed to be somewhat higher than Febel Stinnin near Beirut. 
The usual estimate of its height is ten thousand feet above the Mediter- 
ranean. The top is partially crowned with snow, or rather ice, during the 
whole year; which, however, lies only in the ravines, and thus presents at 
a distance the appearance of radiant stripes, around and below the sum- 
mit.”—Bzblical Researches, 11, 437. 

“The snow on esh-Shetkh extended for some distance down the sides; 
while on the peaks of Lebanon opposite there was none.”—Idem. ITI, 48. 

“ As we travelled along the top, we had on our right the whole extent 
of Febel esh-Shetkh, with its icy crown above, and its dark masses of lime- 
stone rocks below, broken up by numerous deep ravines descending from 
the lofty sides to the Hasbény.”—Idem, III, 420. 

“ Sebel esh-Shetkh is n2ar at hand. -The highest point, with its crown 
of radiant stripes, is directly south of the town [Rdshezya}].—Idem, ITI, 431. 


And so did ELI SMITH know where this was: 

“This southern extremity, Febel esh-Shezkh, is much the highest part, 
and the only one where snow, or rather ice, lies the whole year.”—Aradbic 
Lists, p. 137, appended to ROBINSON, Bzblical Researches, Ill, ed. 1841. 

Besides these careful reporters and most reliable authorities, 
others have observed the same peculiarity from Blddén, a vil- 
lage of summer residence on the heights of the eastern range, 
about north-west from Damascus. M. GIRARD DE RIALLE, 
(1865 A.D.), describes the view as being arrested by 

“The gigantic and snowy Hermon [Gebel esh-Shaikh], whose summit 
shines in the rays of the sun like a diamond cut in /facettes.”"—Bulletin de 
la Soctété de Géographie for Sept. 1868, p. 232. 

An ascent made at the season of the year, September Ist, 
when snows are most reduced by summer’s heats, revealed an 
abundance remaining to Dr. J. L. PORTER, (1852 A.D.): 

“ As seen from Blédén the snow entirely disappears from Sunnin; but 
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from Hermon [Gebel esh-Shazkh] never. We found snow in deep layers, in 
the ravines and sheltered places round the summit.”—Azbliotheca Sacra, 
XI, 55. 
Gebel Sunnin is a culmination of the western range nearly east 
of Barat. 

Colonel VON WILDENBRUCH, (1843-46), reported to A. 
Petermann, Esq., as follows: 

“On the top of Febel Shezkh there is more snow than on the Lebanon. 


. . . The transport of the snow from this mountain to Damascus requires 
four hundred mules.”—T7he Fournal of the Royal Geogr. Soc., XX, 234. 


In a similar manner it appeared to RUSSEGGER, (1838 A.D.), 
from the top of Tabor: 


“Tn the north lies the mountain of Safed, with the town of like name 
resting on its broad back, while above and beyond,in the north north- 
west direction, the magnificent Dschebel es Schech, also called Dschebel 
el Teltsch, ‘Snow Mountain,’ rose as a worthy keystone of the whole round 
of scenery like unto a painting. This mountain-chain of Syria, forming 
the culmination of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, was already clothed with 
snow quite down to the plateau, which stretches away on the south side 
of its broad base, whereby its appearance against the clear blue of a Syrian 
sky gave a sublime tone to the landscape, that escapes every delineation.” — 
Rezsen, III, 130. 


Observing and writing under the date of October 10, BURCK- 
HARDT, (1810 A.D.), reports, 

“The summit of this mountain [D/ebel Esshezkh], which bears west from 
Damascus, is probably the highest in Syria, for snow was still lying upon 
it.”— Travels in Syria, etc., p. 32. 

And none the less to ’Ali Bey, (1807 A.D.), when crossing the 
plateau of Gaidir, from Gisr Bendét Yagdb to Damascus: 

“ By a singular contrast, this plain is bordered on the north by a moun- 


tain whose summit, elevated to the level of perpetual snows, presents the 
token of an eternal winter.” — Voyages, III, 216. 


As long ago as in the last century this phenomenon was well 
known to descriptive writers of the Holy Land, basing their 
words on the accounts of eye-witnesses. Among such descrip- 
tive geographers may be cited: 


MICHAELIS, (1776 A.D.), reviewing the account by Stephen 
Schultz, of his visit to the renowned cedar-site on the western 
range, at Gebel el- Arz, he remarks, 
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“Thus [during September and October] the journey to the cedars falls 
exactly in those months, in which the least snow is to be met with, for 
though snow may lie in June upon a mountain, it is commonly melted by 
July or August. However, our topic is that of ever-enduring (ewzg) snow, 
that is to say, of snow lying upon Lebanon the year out the year in—from 
the very circumstance that the Lebanon received the name of Snow-Moun- 
tain (Gebel eth-Thelg). .. . Herr Schultz did not visit at all the region 
where the eternal snow is reported to be, namely on the somewhat higher 
peak of the eastern Lebanon (Antilibanus) in whose neighborhood the 
Jordan takes rise. . . . The strictly so-called Lebanon, that is to say the 
western, upon which the cedars grow, is not called the Snow-Mountain at 
all (Gebel eth- Thelg), but the eastern alone, or Antilibanus, of the Greeks.” 
—Orientalische Bibliothek, X, 85-87. 


Also reviewing Silberschlag’s Geogenie, he says, 


“Iocan scarcely express to my readers how much this theory for the 
origin of fountains has pleased and satisfied me. It is true that the water 
of rain and snow collected in the earth, is enough to supply many springs: 
for example, when Tacitus writes respecting Lebanon and Jordan, ‘ The 
principal mountain which this mountain rears on high is Lebanon, which 
wonderful to be related, amid such great heats is shady, and safe for snows. 
From this mountain the river Jordan springs and is fed,’ all is easy 
to me on such an explanation. A mountain so great and far-reaching, 
whose summit is covered with eternal snow, and whose ridge, also, far into 
the month of May many days wide and several feet deep, upon which it 
rains, too, abundantly on account of its elevation, is well able to gather so 
much water in itself as is sufficient to supply the Jordan, the Orontes, and 
still other streams.”—Op. cit. XVII, 103, 104. 


BUSCHING, (c. 1770 A.D.). 


“ Dschebel Schetkh . . . because it is continually covered with snow, 
must be higher than all the mountains of Palestine.” 
“ Dschebel Tsaldsch . . . onaccount of its altitude is covered with ever- 


enduring snow, and on that account is called the Snow-Mountain.”—£Zra- 
beschretbung, X1, i, 379, 499. 


The author of the Turkish geographical work entitled Gzhan 
Numa ; (1732 A.D.). 

“ Gebel ettheldsch, on the west looking from Damascus, lies in the region 
of Banias. And it is very lofty, so much so as to be conspicuous at a dis- 
tance of threedays’ journey. And for the same reason it is always covered 
with snow.”—Lib. cit. II, 268. 

DAPPER, (1677 A.D.). 


“Jeremiah mentions, in like manner, the snow upon Mount Lebanon. 
One sees on its summits, especially upon that one which hangs over the 
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city Czsarea Philippi (for there is the Lebanon more lofty), even into the 
wine-month [October] the snow of the past winter; and at the close of the 
Slaughter [November] or winter months the entire mountain is again cov- 
ered with snow.” —Beschretbung der Landschaft Syrien, S. 33 a. 

In like manner the native, and resident Add-/fedd, (n. 1273 
ob.1331 A.D.), whose eyes must have rested often on the charm- 
ing and imposing sight, writes: 

“ El-'Azizt says Bdnids lies at the foot of Gebel eth- Thelg, which looks 
down upon it, whose summit is clothed with immortal snow as with a dia- 
dem, in summer as well as in winter.”— Zadbula Syria, ed. Koehler, S. 96. 


By all means then let us, also at length, go to Gebel esh- 
Shatkh for the snow that caused Lebanon to be called White. 
Here is a beacon-height, very nearly ten thousand feet in alti- 
tude, which resplendent in lasting snow was wont to send its 
brilliant light all over Palestine, together with southern Aram 
on the east and southern Pheenicia on the west. To all these 
nations it was the only mountain-summit which bore a snowy 
crown to make it ever-white, and therefore it was the only ele- 
vation which could be called The White Mount. From the 
windows of Damascus, from the warm plains of the Haurdn, 
from the heights of Gilead and Bashan, from out the entire 
Jordan valley, from off the eastern declivity of western Pales- 
tine together with all the northern tribes, from some of the 
ports and marts of the western coast, the people looked up to 
the glistening crown of Gebel esh-Shatkh, and involuntarily pro- 
nounced the word ‘Lebanon!’ In many Palestinian wanderings 
and explorations, I never came out into an open place or upon 
a height from whence this Alp of the Holy Land could be seen, 
without hailing the sight with delight. The lustrous snow was 
lifted so high and contrasted so strongly with the dark blue of 
the monarch-mountain, or at dimmer times it appeared to float 
so mysteriously in the air, that the eye never wearied of gazing 
on the miracle. There was a fascination in its beauty from 
which it was difficult to break away. 

Thus was the Snow-White head of Gebel esh-Shatkh the ear- 
liest cause, the source, the native-place of the name Lebanon. 
As such it was the ¢7ue Mount Lebanon first, always, and alone. 

The testimony of the Scriptures to the same place will form 
an article in the next number of this Fournal. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
' CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


THE regular monthly meeting for January was held on the evening 
of the 25th, at the usual hour. The President occupied the chair, and 
opened the exercises by reading of Scripture and prayer. In the course of 
New Business, a resolution offered by Mr. R. T. Haines was unanimously 
adopted, directing the Secretary to express to the Trustees of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Congregational Society the cordial thanks of THE INSTI- 
TUTE for their Christian courtesy in furnishing their church for the Winter 
Course of lectures. Dr. Deems announced a plan to secure an endowment 
fund for THE INSTITUTE, of not less than $10,000, toward which $500 had 
already been subscribed ; also the fact of having received two applications 
for Summer Schools during the coming season, one from Atlantic High- 
lands in New Jersey, and one from Richfield Springs in New York, adding 
the names of some of those who had accepted invitations to lecture in the 
course at the last-named locality between the roth and the 2oth of August— 
viz., President Noah Porter of Yale College, President E. N. Potter of Union 
College, President Henry Darling of Hamilton College, President Andrew 
D. White of Cornell University, Professor R. B. Welch of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, President Paul A. Chadbourne of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and others; also notice of a change in the By-laws 
intended for the better disposal of official committee work, to be acted on 
at the next meeting. The essay of the evening, entitled, The Recent Sczen- 
tific Philosophy of Soctety, was then read by Professor Benjamin N. Martin, 
D,D., of the University of the City of New York. The lecture, which by 
simply comparing the systems of Buckle, Draper, and Spencer showed 
their conflict, was one of clear conception, keen analysis, engaging style, 
and at times of quiet humor, closely holding the attention of the audience 
and winning warmapplause. Aftersome discussion upon the subject, THE 
INSTITUTE, on motion, adjourned. 

The next regular meeting occurred on the evening of February 22d, in 
the rooms of THE INSTITUTE, at 7.30 P.M., the President occupying the 
chair. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, President of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, led in devotional exercises. After the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting, Dr. Deems offered the three clauses of amendment to the By- 
laws, of which notice had been given at the last meeting, severally to the 
consideration of THE INSTITUTE, and they were unanimously adopted. 
Professor Francis W. Upham, LL.D., then delivered the address of the 
evening, on the subject, Zhe Mosazc Cosmogony, or Ancient Thought on 
Life, Time, and the World. The discourse was one of rhetorical beauty, 
profound thought, and striking conclusions, and being the fruit of many 
years of study on the record of the first chapter of Geneszs as illustrated by 
Semitic conceptions and Greek interpretation, was remarkably instructive 
and impressive, Deep interest was manifested throughout by a large audi- 
ence, and though at its close formal discussion was limited by the length 
of the lecture, after adjournment the interest excited was indicated by 
informal debate among several groups of members till a much later hour. 
J. A. PAINE, Secretary. 
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A Critique of Design-Arguments. 
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Metiféds of Reasoning in Natural Theology. By 

L. E. Hicks, Professor of "Geology in Denison. 

University, Granville, Ohio. 1. vol., crown 8vo, 
2.50. ln press. 


Professor Hicks has prepared a work of great value 


upon a subject which has assumed a new impor- | f 


tance of late, and upon which the arguments of the 


advocates of a Divine causality must hinge. Itis | 


not merely a review and critique of previous argu- 
ments from design, but has itself a claim to origi- 
nality, especially in its acute discrimination of the 
two sorts of reasoning in. physico-theology, the 
argument from order and the argument from end. 


The Wisdom of Holy Scripture. 
By Rev. Joun H. MclItvaine, D.D. 
8v0, $2.50. /#Yress. 

‘*The Wisdom of Holy Scripture’’ is a thoroughly 
original work, and yet soundly orthodox—the ripe 
and scholarly fruits of the author’s studies for a life- 
time. It presents original views on the following 
and other subjects: Miracles, wvctatyn J that they are 
antecedently probable in a system of things which 
Originated in the greatest of all miracles—that of 
creation; the relations between religion and science, 
and between religion and politics; the creation, sin, 
and fall of man; the complex personality of Christ 
and of the new man in Christ; marriage and society, 
exhibiting the fundamental principles of Scriptural 
sociology; the moral difficulties of the Old Testament 
and their solution in the teaching of Christ. One 
of the many results of these discussions is that 
progress—material, moral, and spiritual —isa funda- 
mental law of human society. 


Old Testament Revision. 

A Handbook for English readers. By ALEXANDER 

Rosexts, D.D., author of ‘‘ Companion to the 

Revised Version of the English New Testament.” 

1vol. Jn press. 

In his preface Dr. Roberts says: ‘* It seems desir- 
able, in view of the approaching publication of the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament, to furnish in 

pular form some .information on. interesting and 
important points connected with that portion of 
Scripture.. My object in the present wérk has been 
to present, in easy untechnical language, a con- 
siderable amount of general information, which 
may enable ordinary English readers to pursue 
with greater intérest and intelligence the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament when these are set before 
them in the Revised Version.” 


Science and f£entiment. 

Essays Chiefly Philosophical. By Noau Porter, 

D.D., LL.D.» 1 vol., creawn 8vo, $2.50. 

“It goes without saying that they are massive 
with thought, yielding itself‘now and then to happy 
and effective illustration; and that they all exhibit 
the dignity, the elevation, and also the charm which 
is nowadays so seldom to be found in philosophical 
literature. The cause of truth and evan- 
gelical progress owes much to President Porter, 
who has shown how faithfulness to these claims 
may be reconciled with the widest culture and the 
— critical acumen.”’"— The British Quarterly 
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Edition with a New Preface. 


‘*His latest book, ‘*’ Orthodox Theology of 
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manifested in his volumes, “*The Religious Feel- 
ing”? and *“* Old Faiths in New Light.” But it isa 
Stronger and broader book than either. . . . No 
one of the newer writers of the Orthodox Church is 
growing more rapidly or manifests in his writings 
wider sympathies, or deeper spiritual insight.“— 
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By Pau Janet, Member of the French Academy. 

‘Translated from the Second French _ Edition. 

With a Preface by Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. 1 

vol., Sve, $2.50. 

‘*I am delighted that you have published the 
translation of Janet’s ‘ Final Causes’ in an improved 
orm.and at a price which brings it within the reach 
of many who desire to possess it. It 1s in my opin- 
ion the most suggestive treatise on this important 
topic which is accessible in our language, and is ad- 
mirably fitted to meet many of the misleading and 
superficial tendencies of the philosophy of a popular 
but superficial school.”"—From a Letter of Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 
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12mo, paper, so cents, y 
Dr. McCosh, introducing the series, says: ‘* For 
the past 30 years I have been taking my part in the 
philosophical discussions of the age. « . Inor- 
der to bring my views before the thinking public, 
I start ‘ hilosophic Series’ to consist of small 
volumes intended to give assurance to thinking 
minds, especially young men, in this age of unset- 
tled opinion.” 
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Dorner on the Future State. 
Being a Translation of the Section of his System 
of Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine of 
the Last Things. With an Introduction and 
Notes. By Newman Smytn, D.D., author of 
“Old Faiths in New Light,” ‘**The Orthodox 
Theology of To-day,”’ etc. x vol., 12m0, ‘$1.00. 
‘“Dr. Smyth writes a: happy introduction to this 
volume, in which he alfudes in a strain of 
entle sarcasm to the notion proclaimed by a New 
ngland theologian, that men like the fervent Tho- 
luck, the profound Miiller, and the learned Dorner, 
ood enough Christians for Germany, but 
not for New England. This little volume will go 
to help settle the questions which are now agitated, 
nor is Dr. Smyth’s opening €ssay the least valuable 
and admirable portion it. It is refreshing to 
turn from pyrotechnics to clear, good, courteous, and 
modest literary work.”—Hartford Courant. 


The Beginnings of History, 
According to the Bible and the Traditions of the 
Oriental Peoples. From the Creation of Man to 
the Deluge. By Francois L T, Professor 
of Archeology at the National Li of France, 
etc. (Translated from the Second 

tion.) With an Introduction by” 

Associate Professor in li 

Theological Seminary. 


‘“*From the mass of tradition here examined it 
would seem that if thest ancient legends have a 
common basis of truth, the first part of Genesis stands 
more generally re'ated ‘to the religious ‘history of 
mankind, than if it. is.taken primarily as one ac- 
count, by one man, to one people.”—Zke New 
Englander. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. 
Including Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, 
India, Phee Etruria, Greece, Rome. By 
GrorcE Raw nN,’ M.A., author of ‘*The 
Origin of Nations,” ete. x vol., 12mo, $1.00, 

“ The historical ¢tudies which have elevated t 
author's works to the highest position have m: 
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the world’s thought; and he has done literature no 

an in this little volume.—JN. Y. 
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